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ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


Text by KURT BAER, Photographs by HUGO P. RUDINGER 


The plan of the mission complex was patterned after that set in 
Mexico in the years after the Conquest: a church and its adjoining 
structures around an open quadrangle. The mission church was the 
heart of the community and here the Franciscans lavished all the 
decoration and ornamentation at their command. The characteristic 
structures and architectural features are analyzed and reference is 
made to specific missions and their distinct architectural properties. 

This volume brings together a text, which for the first time 
objectively discusses, compares, and evaluates the architecture of the 
missions, and a collection of superbly interpretive photographs which 
offers to the reader something of the atmosphere of a past age, a 
glimpse, in permanent form, of the California mission buildings in 
their simple, pastoral setting. These magnificent plates are accom- 
panied by a descriptive and historical sketch of each of the twenty 
missions existing today. 

“Architecture of the California Missions . . . is one of the most 
beautiful of all the beautiful books published by the University of 
California Press.” Lawrence Clark Powell in Westways 

212 pages, 6 figures, including 84 pages of photographs $10.00 


University of California Press 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Library School Students 


Retired, Unemployed, or member of 
non-salaried Religious organization, 
or member of a library's governing 
or advisory body 

Gross monthly salary 
Less than $300 


$700 and over 
Affiliate and Associate Members 
Contributing Members 


INSTITUTIONS 


When Annual operating expenditures are: 


$19,999 or less .......2....... Bra aad Sele 
$20,000-39,999 

$40,000-69,999 

$70,000-99,999 

$100,000-499,999 

$500,000 and over 





Conserve typing expense! 


USE 
GAYLORD |! 


* Overdue Notices 
* Book Orders 
* Interlibrary Loan Requests 


These up-to-date business type forms 
consolidate processing work. Standardized 
headings fit readily into the requirements 
of any size library. All forms are 
interleafed with snap-out carbons 
eliminating fussy handling. One typing 
makes a complete record — saves time, 
cuts errors. All copies are color coded 
for quick identification. 


sm 


No. 673 — 3 part form, 2-up, for 
overdue notices. Window envelopes 
also available. 


No. 555 — 5 part form, 2-up, 
for book ordering. 


No. 485 — 4 part form for 
interlibrary loan requests. 


All forms may be ordered with or 
without library imprint. 


ee Ee apse ew- 


*Send today for samples and prices. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 

to give you quick and efficient service. 

Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. 
Good Service and Lowest Prices. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O. B. your door. 


THE 


LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 





Books Determine ... 


BY ALAN: €OVEY 
CLA President, 1959 


IN A SENSE this message is my first of- 
ficial utterance as your President, in that 
it appears shortly after the start of my 
term. 

Permit me, then, to express my aware- 
ness of the great honor and responsibil- 
ity that you have bestowed upon me and 
let me assure you that I shall do my 
utmost to see that your trust is not mis- 
placed. 

I realize that I am taking office in a 
crucial time in California Library His- 
tory. Dr. Wight’s comprehensive study 
for the California Public Library Com- 
mission and his proposals for action have 
just been laid before us. What many 
well informed librarians knew to be true 
has now been documented—that many of 
the citizens of this state are being pro- 
vided with substandard library service. 
Conscientious librarians may struggle, 
committees may tax themselves to their 
legal and practical limits; but the avail- 
able number of library materials, the 
physical facilities, and the personnel still 
do not meet the standards accepted as 
an absolute minimum for adequate pub- 
lic library service. 

The proposals envision a strengthen- 
ing of California libraries and the exten- 
sion of good library service to all of our 
citizens through the creation of larger, 
more effective library units. For the most 
part, this would be done on a coopera- 
tive basis between existing libraries. It is 
not proposed to wipe out the smaller li- 
braries and create a series of super- 
libraries. On the contrary, it is stated 
that: 


Participation in systems of libraries 
does not eliminate local control of li- 
brary service. It does provide, how- 
ever, for maximum and economical 
pooling of materials, professional per- 
sonnel and technical services. 

It has been pointed out that the pub- 
lic libraries are the only educational in- 
stitutions dedicated to serve al] of the 


Dr. Alan Covey, Librarian of Sacramento State 
College, is President of the California Library 
Association for 1959. 


people a// of their lives. The state has 
long accepted its responsibility to see that 
schools and colleges are available for all; 
but it has neglected the third aspect—the 
provision of adequate library service for 
all. The proposals made to the Governor 
and Legislature of California would pro- 
vide for legislation to establish clearly the 
state’s responsibility in this field. 

The Public Library Commission has 
been holding a series of meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the state to determine the 
reactions of librarians and library-minded 
citizens to the recommendations. It ap- 
pears that legislation will be introduced 
in 1959 to the following ends: 

1. To clearly establish the presently 
implied responsibility of the state to 
stimulate and encourage local public 
library service as part of its education- 
al responsibility. 

2. To provide tangible financial in- 
centive to local jurisdictions to meet 
public library service standards in their 





individual communities or to pool re- 

sources with other jurisdictions in or- 

der to do so. 

The Public Library Commission, the 
survey, and the proposals have come 
about because we, the librarians of Cali- 
fornia, worked for them. These are our 
proposals and the legislation will be our 
legislation, therefore. 

We may not agree in all details, but I 
think we do agree that the cause is right 
and just. We have worked long and hard 
to reach this step and we cannot afford 
to relax now. We must extend all efforts 
to see that this legislation is drafted the 
way we want it, that it is properly pre- 
sented to the Legislature and that it is 
not amended in any objectionable way. 
The hands and voices of many librarians 
will be needed in this endeavor. 

This is our biggest CLA project of the 
year; but it is not the only one. Six dis- 
trict meetings are now being planned. 
Numerous committees and round tables 
are swinging into action. Active planning 
for the Sacramento conference of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association is proceeding. 
If you were present at Long Beach, you 
will recall that I spent a few minutes 
toying with the idea of naming the year 
1959 after the Chinese fashion as the 
Year of the Horse. After the November 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces... 


Membership Roster, 1958 50 


California Local History, 


A Centennial Biography 6.50 


Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ea. 1.75 


Summary Proceedings of Long 


Beach Conference, 1958 1.00 


Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 50 
Wight vie ai Separation of Pro- 
fessional and Non-professional 
Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 
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elections I thought that the Year of the 
Donkey (Democratic, that is) might be 
appropriate, but I finally settled upon 
the Year of the Bookworm. In this way 
I am expressing my hope that we will 
pay increasing attention to one of the 
primary facets of our profession, the im- 
portance of books. 

I know that our conference will con- 
centrate upon this aspect, for our theme 
is “Books Determine . . . "’ I hope that 
our other activities of the year will also 
involve renewed interest in bookish mat- 
ters. I should like to bring to a close this 
presidential message by quoting John 
Cowper Powys on the importance of 
books to civilization: 

Books are man’s rational protest 
against the irrational, man’s pitiful pro- 
test against the implacable, man’s ideal 
against the world’s real, man’s word 
against the cosmic dumbness, man's 
life against the planetary death, man's 
revelations of the God within him, 
man's repartee to the God without 
him. Whoever touches a book touches 
not only ‘a man’ but Man. Man is the 
animal who weeps and laughs—and 
WRITES. If the first Prometheus 
brought fire from heaven in a fennel- 
Stalk, the last will take it back—IN A 
BOOK. 


California Library Bulletin 1950 
Centennial Issue 1.00 
Rather: Library Cooperation AS 
Delmatier: American Newspapers 
in 8 California Libraries 1900- 
1954 2.00 
Intellectual Freedom Kit 1.00 
Eddy: County Free Library Organ- 
izing in California 1909-1918 2.50 
Choosing The Right Book 15S 
Sayers: Of “Memory and Much- 
ness” - lots of 50 2.50 


5.00 


Mackenzie: A Fine Contagion 


(Minimum order, 25c) 


Available At 
CLA Office, Berkeley 
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Siel-be-le) § GIVES YOU THE CLEAREST PICTURE 


..of how your future library should 
look. Our "LIFE-LIKE” Planning Service 
is described in Circular C-553. Your 
local New Life dealer has complete 


information. 


This is your local channel | AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. 


(in California) | 529 N. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


SIOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


THE WINNER! 


Mrs. BERNADINE FLACK of Monterey 
Park Public Library won the custom-de- 
signed scrap book given away by Kater- 
Crafts Bookbinders at the convention in 
Long Beach. The object of the contest 
was to guess the number of pages in a 
stack of magazines about 31/, feet high. 
Mrs. Flack’s guess of 18,980 pages was 
the closest. There were 19,425 pages in 
the stack. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THREE VISITING faculty members, com- 
plementing the resident staff, will offer 
courses in the two 1959 summer sessions 
at the University of California School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley, June 18 to July 
28 and July 30 to September 9. 

During the first session, Mrs. Mae Dur- 
ham, Children’s Librarian, San Francisco 
State College, will give the regular course 
in Library Work with Children, and Mr. 
Robert G. Sumpter, Librarian, Capuchino 
High School, San Bruno, will give the 
course in School Library Administration. 
Also, in the first session, Associate Pro- 
fessors Anne Ethelyn Markley and Fred- 
ric J. Mosher will offer, respectively, In- 
troduction to Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, and the second semester course, Ref- 
erence and Government Publications. 

In the second session, Miss Sarah K. 
Vann, Assistant Professor, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology Library School, will 
give courses on the Development of the 
Book, and Special Problems in Classifica- 
tion and Cataloging. Assistant Professor 
Ray E. Held will conduct the courses, 
Introduction to Librarianship, and Col- 
lege and University Library Administra- 
tion. Completing the program of the 
second session, Professor LeRoy C. Mer- 
ritt will give a course on Reading and 
Reading Interests. 

Admission requirements for Summer 
Session in the School of Librarianship are 
the same as for regular sessions as noted 
in the School’s Announcement, which 
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will be sent on request. Separate appl ca- 
tions for admisison must be made to the 
School, the Graduate Division, and the 
Summer Sessions Office. Tuition is £70 
per session. Application to the School 
and Graduate Division must be made and 
notice of acceptance received from both 
before coming to Berkeley. 


The School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, announces 
the availability for the academic year 
1959-60 of one teaching assistantship and 
six research assistantships. 


The teaching assistantship is open to 
graduates of accredited library schools in- 
terested in working toward a second-year 
master’s degree or a doctor's degree and 
calls for something less than half time 
spent on duties related to the appoint- 
ment. The stipend is $1,820 for nine 
months. A scholarship average not less 
than halfway between a ‘‘B” and an “A” 
is required. 

The research assistantships, which call 
for approximately ten hours of work per 
week and pay $700 for the academic year, 
are open to both beginning library school 
students and to graduates. A minimum 
scholarship average of approximately 
“B+” is required. 

Persons interested in applying for 
either kind of appointment are invited to 
communicate with the Dean of the School 
of Librarianship, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 4. 

Prospective students in librarianship at 
Berkeley may also wish to secure from the 
Graduate Division (University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4) a copy of the bro- 
chure, “Fellowships and Graduate Schol- 
arships”, which lists the awards open to 
all graduate students at Berkeley having 
a high scholarship record. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARIES 
is offering three graduate assistantships in 
the academic year 1959-60 for study lead- 
ing to a master’s or doctoral degree in a 
subject field other than library science. 
Graduate assistants work approximately 





JANUARY, 1959 


15 hours per week, assisting in biblio- 
graphical research or library administra- 
tion 

Stipend is $1,700 for a nine-month 
period and holders of assistantships are 
exempt from out-of-state tuition fees. The 
deadline for filing formal application is 
March 31, 1959. 

Applications should be made to: Direc- 
tor of Libraries, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


A courRSE IN Hospital Librarianship will 
be offered in the spring semester at Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles, by 
Mary Jane Ryan, Chief Librarian at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Sepul- 
veda. The course is intended to give an 
overall view of hospital library adminis- 
tration, including such topics as book and 
periodical selection, budget, cataloging, 
records and reports and also some discus- 
sions on bibliotherapy. The class will be 
held on Saturday mornings from 10:30 
to 12:10 and will give two semester 
hours of credit toward an M.S. in L.S. A 
limited number of qualified persons not 
wishing to work for the degree will also 
be admitted. The cost of tuition and fees 
is $42.50. For further information, write 
the Director, Graduate Department of 
Library Science, Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, 2021 No. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles 27, California. 


The University of Southern California 
School of Library Science announces the 
following series of one-day workshops 
which will be held during the coming 
year. There will be no charge for these 
workshops and librarians from many 
parts of Southern California will partici- 
pate in the programs. Topics to be dis- 
cussed were selected by a representative 
planning committee eee of librar- 
ians from various fields. 

Each workshop will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
and close at 3:30 p.m. and will be held 
in the Art and Lecture Room of the Do- 
heny Library at U.S.C. Parking will be 
provided in the Administration Parking 
Lot. Librarians interested in attending 
any of these sessions should write for 
further information to: Martha Boaz, 
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Dean, School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, L. A. 7. 
Tuesday, January 20, 1959 — Story- 
telling and Book Talks 
Saturday, February 14, 1959—School 
and Public Library Problems 
Tuesday, February 24, 1959—Admin- 
istrators’ Problems 
Tuesday, March 10, 1959—Improving 
the Book Collection 
Tuesday, March 17, 1959—Reference 
and Interlibrary Loans 
Tuesday, April 7, 1959—Circulation 
Problems and Procedures 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959—Order Rec- 
ords and Methods 
Tuesday, April 21, 1959—Cataloging 
Processes and Short Cuts 


Announcing .. . 


Systems Workshop 


Place: State Library, Sacramento 
Dates: March 21 - 26, 1959 


Purpose: To provide an opportunity 
for librarians to formulate actual 
formation of Library Systems. 


Registration: Will be limited to groups 
of local librarians seriously plan- 
ning to form a Library System. 


Charge: No Charge 


Leaders: Ed Wight and Margaret 
Klausner will be Co-Directors. 


Write State Library 
For Further Information 
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Group Insurance Rejected by CLA 


“It is recommended that at this time 
CLA not enter the field of group insur- 
ance for members. 

“Following is an excerpt from a confi- 
dential letter from an experienced repre- 
sentative of an insurance company who 
knows group insurance and is not person- 
ally concerned with the proposal made to 
CLA although he would be qualified to 
sell such group insurance: 

‘Tam enclosing the presentation fold- 
er of the Continental Plan of Associa- 
tion Insurance, as presented to the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

“In looking over the folder very brief- 
ly, it is a plan that is limited to monthly 
indemnity—namely $200 per month un- 
der Plan A, and the benefits are payable 
for 5 years in the event of accident, and 
I year in the event of sickness. There is 
an 8-day waiting period on the sickness 
unless the insured is confined to the hos- 
pital. The plan also carries a $1,000 


principle sum benefit that will be payable 


in the event of accidental death. 

"Today there are many plans that are 
being presented to groups and one of the 
hardest things to do is to find any com- 
pany that will accept an association. Even 
though there are plans in force and some 
of them are good, it is very difficult in 
view of the fact that the responsibility 
of collecting the premiums is put on the 
executive secretary. I am wondering if 
there would be very much advantage to 
a group of this kind in a plan of this 
type. I find that there are many needs as 
far as coverage is concerned; namely, hos- 
pitalization, major medical benefits, 
monthly indemnity benefits and life insur- 
ance. In order to have a plan work suc- 
cessfully, it is imperative, almost, to have 
a trustee handle the case. This means that 
the trustee would have to be compensat- 


Ep. Note: The following report and 
recommendation was submitted by Ed- 
win Castagna to the CLA Board of 
Directors meeting in Long Beach No- 
vember 1, 1958 at the request of the 
Board. Following discussion, the rec- 
ommendation to reject group insurance 
at this time was approved by the Board. 


ed, or the responsibility would be placed 
upon your executive secretary, and ir a 
case of that kind it is a little bit cumber- 
some to handle. 

“T believe that as far as I would be 
concerned there are a number of bene‘its 
which should be included in an over-all 
plan, and I believe that you will find that 
the problem of putting the plan into ef- 
fect would be a big one to you. I am 
discussing this confidentially with you 
and am trying to give you an unbiased 
impression. I find that most organiza- 
tions who serve as trustee have had very 
poor luck maintaining and keeping a 
group like the California Library Associ- 
ation covered in view of the fact that the 
plan is what is known as 100% contribu- 
tory, which means that the individual 
must pay for his own insurance. 

“"T might also call your attention to 
the fact that at present as far as the local 
people are concerned, there is a move- 
ment underway to see if a plan could be 
put into the City and the City contribute 
part of the premium. I think you will 
find that where there are large groups 
and the local bodies have an adequate 
plan, this plan would not be very popu- 
lar, but where there are only one or two 
involved, perhaps they would want to 
take the plan. I would say the disadvan- 
tage to the plan, more than anything 
else, is the fact that it pays for such a 
short period of time. Of course, in the 
insurance business, our final advice must 
be if the plan suits the group, then let 
them have it, but I doubt if it would be 
accomplishing too much as far as the or- 
ganization is concerned.’ ” 


“This recommendation may seem in- 
consistent with the vote of 301 to 293 
by CLA members in favor of consider- 
ing such an insurance service. But it rep- 
resents the strong opinion of the com- 
mittee chairman and is incurred in by the 
members.” 


Excerpted from “Group Insurance for CLA 
Members.” REPORTS AND RECOMMEND- 
ATIONS OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
AND STANDARDS COMMITTEE. October 
17, 1958. pps. 4, 5, 6, 7, par. 4, on file at 
CLA’s office. 





The Editor's Shelf List 


FroM CLA’s POINT OF VIEW, the most 
important book of the season is the col- 
lection of Armine Mackenzie’s familiar 
assays A Fine Contagion published in 
October by the California Library Associ- 
ation. This book, the subject of a more 
lengthy review by Lawrence Clark Powell 
elsewhere in this issue of CL, deserves 
a place on every librarian’s shelf. 

No literary librarian has flashed more 
brilliantly across the professional firma- 
ment than Armine. For those of us who 
had the keen pleasure of knowing him, 
his passing snuffed out one of those rare 
luminous spirits which, in a gentle way, 
chided and satirized our professional 
shortcomings. This book recaptures Ar- 
mine’s humour and reflects his love for 
books, people, and above all, librarians. 

Read Larry Powell’s review, then send 
your order to Mrs. Edna Yelland, 829 
Coventry Road, Berkeley 7, California, 
for: Armine D. Mackenzie. A Fine Con- 
tagion. XIII, 78pp. California Library 
Association. $5.00. 

Looming large among California Li- 
brarian authors these past several months 
is our U.C.L.A. friend, Larry Powell. 
Whether its the erudite atmosphere of 
the Westwood campus, or the tangy 
ocean-cleaned air of the Malibu coast that 
sparks the tremendous creative efforts of 
this man is relatively unimportant. The 
fact is that at least three books bearing 
his name have crossed my desk in the 
past several months, each deserving a dis- 
tinct place in your personal library. 

Most recent is a collection of Powell’s 
writings gleaned from lectures and peri- 
odicals both American and British, titled 
A Passion For Books. CL is proud to be 
among the periodicals which had the 
honor of first publishing some of the 
essays. 

The importance of A Passion For 
Books lies in the fact that once again we 
have some of this man’s most important 
testimonies to the value and power of 


BY RAYMOND M. HOLT 


books conveniently collected for inspira- 
tional reading and instantaneous quota- 
tion. Such essays as “My Favorite Four- 
Letter Word; or, How I Feel About the 
B--K’”’ which begins the beautifully print- 
ed volume, provide nourishment for true 
bibliophiles. And what better place to 
turn when confronted with that extra- 
ordinary opportunity of encouraging a 
would-be librarian to enter the profes- 
sional ranks than to such essays as “Li- 
brarianship is Calling,” “Books Will Be 
Read,”” or “The Gift To Be Simple.” 
When administrative chores drag inter- 
minably at our heels, there's wonderful 
balm in ‘““The Excitement of Administra- 
tion.” And then there’s the book-laden 
pieces such as my favorite ‘Through the 
Burning Glass,” to whet our bookish ap- 
petites. You won't want to miss this 
title: Lawrence Clark Powell. A Passion 
For Books. Cleveland, The World Pub- 
lishing Co., $4.50. 


Two bibliographical works are also 
credited to Powell. The first is A South- 
western Century published by J. E. Reyn- 
olds, our well-known bookseller friend 
from Van Nuys. This slim volume, ex- 


uisitely illustrated with pen-and-ink 
devaitagp by Tom Lea is sub-titled “A 
bibliography of one hundred books of 
nonfiction about the southwest chosen and 
annotated by Lawrence Clark Powell.” 
The bibliography was first produced for 
Arizona Highways. Powell's preface is 
a joy to read and contains some of the 
essence of his book-selection philosophy. 
I commend to you: Lawrence Clark Pow- 
ell. A Southwestern Century. Van Nuys, 
J. E. Reynolds. $7.50. 

The second bibliography is a revised 
and enlarged edition of Libros Califor- 
nianos originally edited by Phil Town- 
send Hanna. One of the most important, 
and certainly the most handy of all Cali- 
fornia bibliographical works, this succinct 
volume includes all the original works 
supplemented by a list of rare and im- 
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portant books chosen by two famed anti- 
quarian booksellers Glen Dawson and 
Warren R. Howell, and a group of twen- 
ty-five books which editor Larry Powell 
deemed the most important books pub- 
lished in the years 1932-1957 which have 
lapsed since the original Libros Califor- 
nianos. This new edition, in its trim 
pocket sized format is apt to become the 
same scarce book as its predecessor. Phil 
Townsend Hanna. Libros Californianos. 
Revised and enlarged by Lawrence Clark 
Powell. Los Angeles, Zeitlin & Ver 
Brugge, 1958. 


Other librarians of the state have also 
been active in the publishing world. Le- 
roy C. Merritt and Martha Boaz combined 
talents with Kenneth S. Tisdel of Mis- 
souri and Maurice Tauber of New York 
to produce an important paper-backed 
book Reviews In Library Book Selection 
published in Detroit by Wayne State 
University, $2.50. It is the purpose of 
this book to consider objectively the status 
of book reviewing in the United States 
and how it relates to library book selec- 
tion. The book opens with a statement 
of U.C.’s LeRoy C. Merritt on ‘“The Pat- 
tern of Modern Book Reviewing” with 
an analysis of reviewers and reviewing 
media. In the second part of the volume, 
U.S.C.’s Martha Boaz turns the spotlight 
on “The Reviews and Reviewers of Best 


Sellers." This is a deep probe into the 
value judgments of those who so fre- 
quently determine how well a book shall 


sell. Dr. Boaz’s conclusions bear serious 
consideration from every librarian respon- 
sible for book selection and concerned 
with the public clamor for the “best 
seller’. 


A different facet appears in the third 
part when Kenneth S. Tisdel, Associate 
Librarian of the University of Missouri, 
discusses “Staff Reviewing in Library 
Book Selection.’” The effect of staff re- 
viewing is far more important than most 
of us are aware and Tisdel brings to bear 
the full weight of an intensive survey 
which includes a study of book selection 
methods employed in more than a dozen 
of the nation’s important libraries. 
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Before the dust is cleared, there will 
be many a challenge flung at the authors 
of this book for they are stepping on hal- 
lowed ground. Yet, such critical com- 
ment, merited or otherwise, will only 
serve to further enhance the importance 
of this volume for every thinking li- 
brarian. 


Another paper-bound volume, chicfly 
of interest to public librarians faced with 
the need for locating library buildings is 
Joseph L. Wheeler’s The Effective Loca- 
tion of Public Library Buildings, pub- 
lished as the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School ‘Occasional Paper” Number 
52, July 1958. 

This 50 page booklet is the most thor- 
ough and up-to-the-minute work avail- 
able on the subject and should be a hand- 
book for every public librarian who must 
justify his selection of library sites. 
Wheeler discusses library location from 
every vantage point including the func- 
tion of the library, parking, civic centers, 
and cost. His valued judgment is given 
additional weight by the amply-quoted 
opinions of others whose experiences, 
good or bad, serve to document the au- 
thor’s conclusions. A four page bibliog- 
raphy further enriches the value of this 
study which is indexed for easy reference. 
This publication may be secured-from the 
University of Illinois Library School at 
Urbana, Illinois for just $1.00. 


Two valuable books have recently been 
issued by the Academy Library Guild 
press at Fresno. The first is a collection 
of stories about the colorful cowboys who 
used to roam this state’s great Central 
Valley. Titled Lore of the California 
Vaquero the book was written by Arnold 
R. Rojas who, while spending a life-time 
in the saddle, has gathered priceless 
pieces of folklore about his subject. Be- 
sides being an exciting piece of Califor- 
niana, this volume will be a continuing 
source of reference for those who write 
about, or are interested in this phase of 
California history when the cattle indus- 
try was king. Arnold R. Rojas. Lore of 
the California Vaquero. Fresno, The 
Academy Library Guild, 1958. $3.75. 
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The History of Misston San Jose 1797- 
1835, by Francis Florence McCarthy was 
also published by the Academy Library 
Guild. This is the first book written on the 
local history of this great mission during 
the Franciscan period. ‘The author has used 
as source materials Spanish documents 
found in the Archives of the Archbishop 
of San Francisco, the Bancroft Library 
and the Santa Barbara Mission. The 
author died in 1948 leaving the manu- 
script for this volume in the hands of 
his sister, a Dominican nun at San Rafael. 
With the help of her companions, she 
prepared a working draft to which has 
been added an Epilogue covering the 
years 1835-1855 by Librarian-Editor Ray- 
mund F. Wood. 

This is an important addition to the 
literature on California misisons and Ray 
Wood is to be commended on his fine 
work. It is unfortunate that a more imag- 
inative format was not employed to match 
the excellent historical and literary quali- 
ties of the book. Nonetheless, this k 
can be highly recommended for every 
library. 


We wish to announce that 
Mrs. Bernadine Flack of 
Monterey Park Public Li- 
brary won the scrap book 
given away at Long Beach. 
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CLA Board of Directors Midwinter Meeting, Fairmont Hotel, Berkeley, January 19-20. 
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Achieving Standards Through Cooperation 
C.P.L.C. Report Shows The Way! 


"Libraries working together, sharing 
their services and materials, can meet the 
full needs of their users.” 


This simple statement is so much the 
heart of A.L.A.’s Public Library Service 
that its authors have labeled it the mos’ 
important single recommendation of the 
document. As a corollary they add: “'Li- 


braries are therefore urged to band to- 
gether formally or informally in groups 
called ‘systems.’ ” 

Californians can take quiet pride in the 
fact that our own “Public Library Service 
Standards for California,” adopted at 
Stockton in November 1953, fore-shad- 
owed the expression of this concept. In 
the Introduction appears this sentence: 
“To provide . . . total service the public 
libraries of various sizes need to be 
thought of in terms of library systems.” 
It would be taking undue credit, how- 
ever, to pretend that this idea sprang full- 
panoplied from the collective heads of 
the 43 California librarians who at Sacra- 
mento the previous spring forged the 
eleven-page. statement of standards. The 
systems concept was, instead, the culmin- 


Ed. Note: The effective job done by Kath- 
erine Laich, Administrative Assistant at Los 
Angeles Public Library, last year as chairman 
of the CLA Legislation Committee has been 
expanded in her work on the Liaison Com- 
mittee. In this capacity she brings us this 
resume of the present and future development 
of library service as projected by the Public 


Library Commission and the Liaison Commit- 
lee. 


BY KATHERINE LAICH 


ation of library thinking of over a decade, 
and the natural result of overpowering 
evidence produced first by A National 
Plan for Library Service, then by The 
Public Library Inquiry. 

The California standards outlined a 
great deal more than library systems, of 
course. They defined the library's place 
in the total picture of public education in 
the state, and they described personnel, 
book collections, technical processes, and 
buildings in terms of facts and figures 
that to the group compiling them seemed 
to make a sensible blueprint of good li- 
brary service. However, it is important 
to remember that all these standards were 
designed to apply to systems, not indi- 
vidual libraries. 

The creation of California standards 
was far from a happenstance, or an exer- 
cise in library science. That they were 
badly needed was generally agreed. 
Whether they should precede a state-wide 
survey or should be produced as a partial 
result of one was for a while touch-and- 
go. The need for a survey to determine 
where California libraries stood had be- 
come increasingly apparent as C.L.A.’s 
Development Committee, established in 
1952, found that it could not formulate 
policies and evolve a program of library 
development for California without 
knowing surely, first, how well our li- 
braries were doing, and second, how well 
they should be doing. Accordingly, at 
the Pasadena conference in October 1952, 
by resolution C.L.A. framed a strong 
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statement for presentation to the forth- 
coming Legislature on the need for a 
state-wide survey. 

When in the spring of 1953, the legis- 
lative picture brightened momentarily and 
a survey of some sort seemed just around 
the corner, the need for standards became 
acute, and a swift decision was made to 
hold a standard’s workshop under the 
joint sponsorship of the State Library and 
C.L.A. From then on C.L.A.’s struggle 
for a survey of public libraries and the 
promulgation of its standards were inex- 
tricably entwined. This dual history is 
thoroughly documented in the California 
Librarian. At the end of this article you 
will find a short chronology of the stan- 
dards-survey story, and a selection of ref- 
erences, mostly from the California Li- 
brarian, which highlight the twin process. 

By 1958, when the survey became at 
last a reality, other circumstances and 
events had occurred which in no way ran 
contrary to the main stream of library de- 
velopment in California, but, instead, 
broadened and deepened that stream. 
First, our own standards had undergone 
a thorough scrutinizing. During the 
spring of 1956 they -had their most ex- 
haustive workout, when, inspired by the 
terminology of the atomic age, the Public 
Libraries Section organized a series of 
“molecular sessions’ which gave librari- 
ans throughout the state an opportunity 
both to learn about the standards and to 
speak their minds about them. Also, 
through the four years after the establish- 
ment of the standards the idea of cooper- 
ation among public libraries was a tough 
thread running through a long series of 
workshops, institutes, C.L.A. conferences 
and district meetings, and gatherings of 
library executive groups. Meanwhile, the 
new A.L.A. Standards, Public Library 
Service, appeared in print and as we not- 
ed before, gave new sanction to the va- 
lidity of the California standards, from 
which they showed no essential diver- 
gence. Moreover, during this time, the 
theme of cooperation among public li- 
braries became more than academic in 
several key states, notably New York. 
There a state-aid program established 
in 1950 was immeasurably strengthened 
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through a report by a committee of trs- 
tees, librarians and laymen, and was cn- 
acted into law in 1958. 

All these forces were much more thin 
straws in the wind. They were actualy 
powerful factors in a movement toward 
formulation of a program of California 
library development based on the systems 
concept. 

On September 11, 1957 Chapter 2328 
of the Statutes of California (AB 278°”) 
became law. The California Public Li- 
brary Commission established thereby was 
empowered ‘to study and investigate the 
organizational structure of all public |i- 
braries in this state, their operations and 
needed improvements to make their serv- 
ices available to all members of the pub- 
lic, and methods of financing public 
libraries, with particular reference to 
whether there is a need for state partici- 
pation in such financing in view of their 
relationship to the educational program.” 

With appointment of the Commission 
headed by Percy A. Heckendorf as chair- 
man and the selection of Edward A. 
Wight as its research director, the long- 
awaited California Library Survey at last 
was under way. Throughout 1958 data 
were collected by letter, questionnaire and 
interview, and from documentary sources. 
When the General Report of the Com- 
mission appeared in October it was not 
surprising to find that the tentative recom- 
mendations stressed a now familiar theme 
—achievement of standards through co- 
operative systems of libraries. It was no 
less astonishing to discover that, in line 
with current library thinking and as ex- 
emplified by New York's Library Aid 
Law, the Commission proposed that such 
cooperation should be encouraged by state 
aid in the form of establishment and in- 
centive grants. 

Spelled out elsewhere in this issue of 
the California Librarian is a brief resumé 
of the lengthy General Report. It shows 
that small independent libraries working 
alone do not meet the broad objectives 
set forth in the Standards. Essentially, the 
recommendations propose a way by which 
those libraries, without losing local in- 
itiative or control, and aided by state 
financing, can through cooperative agree- 
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ments mect at least minimum standards 
for adequate library service to their users. 

First general currency to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission was given 
at the C.L.A. Conference in Long Beach 
on October 31, 1958. At the buzz ses- 
sions which followed distribution of the 
tentatrve recommendations and a brief 
explanation by the research director of 
the Commission, the first plunge was 
made into the difficult problem of mak- 
ing the survey report and recommenda- 
tions known and understood by Califor- 
nia librarians. Certain of the fears and 
misconceptions which had been either 
openly expressed or rumored during dis- 
cussion of the standards emerged again. 
Some librarians felt that standards might 
mean standardization. Some trustees ex- 
pressed fears that local control was in 
jeopardy. Some people said they were 
constitutionally and philosophically op- 
posed to state aid in any form. Others 
saw a danger that it might swell from 
a trickle of incentive grants to a flood of 
major library support. 

To most librarians, however, these fears 
seemed groundless in the light of the sur- 
vey's actual findings. At the time of 
writing of this article there are in prog- 
ress throughout the state numerous gath- 
erings, particularly of library executive 
groups, to discuss the report and to deter- 
mine which elements of its recommenda- 
tions should become part of C.L.A.’s 
immediate legislative program. Some of 
these meetings have been officially desig- 
nated as hearings of the California Public 
Library Commission, whose report is due 
to the Governor on January 10, 1959. 

By the time this article appears in 
print a C.L.A.-sponsored program will 
have been formulated for presentation to 
the Legislature. This presentation will be 
in no way the end of the story. It will 
actually be a new beginning, for only as 
the library profession in California 
knows, understands, and supports C.L.- 
A.’s development program does that pro- 
gram have any chance of legislative suc- 
cess 

CAPSULE CHRONOLOGY 


C.L.A. by resolution petitioned Legislature for 
an Interim Committee state-wide library sur- 
vey, Pasadena, Oct. 23, 1952. 
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State Library request for budgeted funds to 
conduct survey denied, Winter, 1953. 

Workshop of 43 librarians formulated Public 
Library Service Standards for California, Sac- 
ramento, March 28-April 2, 1953. 

Legislature authorized Subcommittee on Li- 
brary Problems of Assembly Committee on 
Education, June 5, 1953. 

Assembly Subcommittee on Library Problems 
appointed Aug., 1953, Ernest R. Geddes, 
chairman. 

C.L.A. adopted Public Library Service Stand- 
ards, Stockton, Nov. 14, 1953. 

C.L.A. by resolution reiterated need for a sur- 
vey, Long Beach, Oct., 1954. 

C.L.A. presented testimony on need for survey 
to Subcommittee on Library Problems, Oct. 
7, 1954. 

Assembly Subcommittee published first report 
on Library Problems in California, March, 
1955. 

AB 3233, bill to provide survey, tabled by 
Senate Finance Committee, Spring, 1955. 
Legislature by resolution authorized Assembly 
Interim Committee on Education to continue 
study of library problems in California, June 

8, 1955. 

C.L.A. Survey Technical Advisory Committee 
submitted report to Assembly Subcommittee, 
Jan. 30, 1956. 

“Molecular Sessions” to discuss Standards held 
throughout Spring of 1956. 

Workshop on the Mechanics of Public Library 
Cooperation, Sacramento, March 24-29, 
1956. 


Assembly Subcommittee published progress 


(second) report on Library Problems in 
California, April, 1956. 

C.L.A. again reiterated need for survey and 
asked Subcommittee on Library Problems to 
request Governor of California to appoint a 
Commission to make the study, San Diego, 
Nov. 2, 1956. 

California librarians and trustees presented tes- 
timony to Subcommittee on Library Prob- 
lems, Nov. 29 and 30, 1956. 

AB 2787, creating a California Public Library 
Commission, to study and report on Cali- 
fornia libraries, passed Legislature, June 
1957. Became law, Sept. 11, 1957. 

California Public Library Commission appoint- 
ed, with Percy Heckendorf chairman, Oct. 
28, 1957. 

Dr. Edward A. Wight appointed Research 
Director of the Commission, Jan. 17, 1958. 

General Report and Tentative Recommenda- 
tions of the C.P.L.C. issued Oct., 1958. 


THE PRINTED STORY 


Mosher, Frederic J. State Aid—A Challenge 
to California Librarians. California Librari- 
an, 12:205-206, 230 June 1951. 

Zimmerman, Carma R. Ideas Toward Library 
Development. California Librarian, 14:13- 
16, 52, Sept. 1952. 
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fH Librarian's Digest of The 
California Public Library Commission 


Report flo. | 


EDITED BY RAYMOND M. HOLT 


CHAPTER 1 * 
INTRODUCTION 
THE INTRODUCTION fo the report of the 
California Public Library Commission is 
concerned with 
(1) The recognition of the education- 
al status of public libraries, 
(2) The objectives of public libraries 
and 
(3) The importance of developing li- 
brary systems to attain minimum 
standards of adequacy. 
If public libraries are to materially 
improve their present status they must 


Ed. Note: Since the full text of the California 
Public Library Commission report authored by 
Dr. Edwin Wight may not be available from 
the State Printing office prior to the opening 
of the 1959 legislative session and the intro- 
duction of important library legislation, the 
editor was asked to brief the report in this 
issue of the CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN. With 
the help of members of the Liaison Committee, 
the editor has attempted to digest the volum- 
inous report into these comparatively few 
pages. It must be immediately acknowledged 
that no such digest can substitute for a thor- 
ough reading of the whole document for this 
report is a milestone in the development of 
state-wide public library service. In this cap- 
sulated form, it is possible only to hint at the 
vast wealth of material of interest and import- 
ance to librarianship which is available in the 
whole report. 

The recommendations appearing at the end 
of the study are those formulated by CLA's 
Liaison Committee and adopted by the Com- 
mission as a basis for legislative action. Those 
interested in the text of the actual bills should 
request copies from Assemblyman Ernest R. 
Geddes. 

A digest of the other three supporting re- 
ports of the Commission's Survey may appear 
in the April issue of CL. 


* Words in italic are the editor’s. Quota- 
tions from the report are in Roman. 


establish themselves as an educational in- 
stitution of concern to the State Govern- 
ment. To accomplish this it is necessary 
to call attention to those legal and tradi- 
tional ties already developed. The Con- 
stitution of the State of California makes 
the following general statement in Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 1: "A general diffusion 
of knowledge and intelligence being e:- 
sential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people, the Legisla- 
ture shall encourage by all suitable means 
the promotion of intellectual, scientific, 
moral and agricultural improvement.” 

Since the State Constitution does not 
specifically mention public library service 
it would be beneficial to have appropriate 
legislation passed which would make 
clear that the public library is a matter 
of State concern. Such a ‘‘general policy 
statement would clarify the matter and 
would serve as a useful policy guide for 
the Legislature. However, prior actions 
of the Legislature lend credence to the 
position that both the Constitution and 
the acts of the Legislature indicate that 
public libraries are a matter of State con- 
cern. 


The fact that the State has seen fit to 
delegate the power to establish and oper- 
ate public libraries is an example of 
practice which seems to establish the 
State’s ultimate responsibility. Court de- 
cisions are also cited in the Report to 
back up this position: . . . the principle 
that public libraries are educational in 
character and function, and are a concern 
of the State.”’ 


The second topic discussed in the intro- 
ductory chapter is the Objectives of Public 
Libraries. This section opens by quoting 
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the objectives as stated in the Public Li- 
brary Service Standards for California, 
adopted by the California Library Asso- 
ciation in 1953: 

The public library's function in Amer- 
ica has been established by tradition, 
law, and the logic of a free, democratic 
society. This function is to assemble 
preserve and to make easily and freely 
available to all the printed and other ma- 
terials that will assist them to: 

Educate themselves continuously 

Keep pace with progress in all fields 

of knowledge 

Become better political and social citi- 

zens 

Be more capable in their daily occu- 

patrons 

Develop their creative and spiritual 

capacities 

Appreciate and enjoy works of art and 

literature 

Make use of leisure time as will pro- 

mote their personal and social well- 
being 

Contribute to the growth of knowl- 

edge.” 

In addition to these general objectives, 
the report finds that libraries need more 
specific statements as a guide for policy 
formulation and direction. Few libraries, 
however, have seen fit to adopt such 
statements of objectives, and, therefore, 
the objectives of individual libraries must 
be inferred from their actions. In general, 
it seems that the large libraries are at- 
tempting to meet the broad educational 
objectives stated in the CLA Standards. 
Their limitations are due to insufficient 
funds and resources rather than narrow- 
ness of the concept of the public library's 
role in society. 

Smaller libraries, however, particularly 
when directed by persons lacking in pro- 
fessional schooling, seem to lack the broad 


concepts of the education function of the 
library. 


The third subject in the introductory 
chapter pertains to the ability of libraries 
to achieve minimum standards of ade- 
quacy. While the large library may attain 
such standards, most libraries find the 
standards beyond their capacity. The rem- 
edy appears to be in the establishment of 
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library systems. The concept of systems 
was first proposed in the statement of 
California Library Association Standards 
in 1953. “.. . Instead of wiping out 
existing units (jurisdictions), establishing 
new units where service points now exist, 
or creating a single central library inde- 
pendently providing services to large sec- 
tions of the state, these ends may be 
achieved by counties, districts, and mu- 
nicipalities working together and using 
the total reservoir of special materials and 
other facilities in the state. 

“Within such an organizational struc- 
ture the materials and personnel most 
needed by a locality are brought close to 
the user by the direct service of accessible 
neighborhood or small community units. 
The materials needed less frequently, and 
the technical processing of materials, are 
mobilized at a second level to assist all 
the localities comprising the library sys- 
tem, and the resources needed only occa- 
sionally and by specialists are maintained 
at the state level and are called upon as 
required by the service points closer to 
the library user. 

“Participation in systems of libraries 
does not eliminate local control of library 
service. It does provide, however, for 
maximum and economical pooling of ma- 
terials, professional personnel, and tech- 
nical services . . . The standards define 
only minimum adequacy. Many libraries 
go far beyond them in responding to the 
special needs and interests of their com- 
munities.” 


One of the basic problems facing li- 
braries today is the grasping of this con- 
cept of systems and how it will benefit 
each library. The statement of Standards 
deliberately avoided spelling out the me- 
chanics of developing library systems so 
that local libraries could adapt and de- 
velop systems to meet their own particu- 
lar needs. The failure of libraries to form 
such systems appears to be due to (1) 
lack of understanding of the purpose and 
desirability of the library system, (2) ab- 
sence of a strong motivating force, and 
(3) the tradition that the public library 
is strictly a matter for local concern. 

The Introduction, then, creates the 
stage for the actual report which examines 
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the setting of California’s public libraries 
and determines the strong and weak ele- 
ments in the ‘agp library structure, sug- 
gesting possible lines for future develop- 
ment. 
CHAPTER II 
THE PRESENT SITUATION AS SHOWN 
By STATISTICAL DATA 

The second chapter of the survey is 
devoted to a statistical analysis of public 
libraries in California including: (1) 
number and distribution, (2) book col- 
lections, (3) personnel, (4) current op- 
erating expenditures, (5) buildings, and 
(6) size. This chapter is introduced by 
a chart showing the distribution of public 
libraries by type of library government. 

NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION 
Type of Library % of 
Government total 
County Library! 51 24.3 
Municipal Library! 148 70.4 
Unincorporated towns district 6 4.3 
Union high school district 4 0.5 
Library district 1 0.5 

Total 210 100.0 
1! The City and County of San Francisco is 
listed with municipal libraries. 

This is followed by a lengthy chart 
rouping libraries into regions and setting 
forth estimated population, area, and 
number of libraries in each for 1956-57. 
A summary table provides the following 
information. 


No. 
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extremes there is very little pattern; that 
is, the relationship between total popula- 
tion and land area and the number of 
independent public library jurisdictions 
in the various counties follows no clear 
pattern. 

The South Coastal region, including 
only five counties and nine per cent of the 
State’s land area, has fifty-two per cent 
of the State’s 1957 estimated population, 
and twenty-six per cent of the total num- 
ber of library jurisdictions. Los Angeles 
County alone has 27 independent public 
libraries. 

In nine of the seventeen Mountain 
counties there is only one library, the 
County Library; three additional counties 
(Sierra, Mono, and Mariposa) contract 
with other county libraries. The small 
county of Alpine has no public library, 
and Nevada County has two municipal 
libraries (which serve slightly less than 
half of the County’s population) but no 
county library. 

The general pattern is predominately 
two or more libraries per county (63.8 
per cent of the counties), while in 20 
counties (34.5 per cent) there is only one 
public library, and in one county, none. 

Tables and text follow to give data 
comparing metropolitan and rural areas 
ending in this summary: 

The tremendous variation in the popu- 
lations served by the libraries has already 
been shown . . . There is also wide range 


TABLE II — 3 
AREA, POPULATION AND NUMBER OF LIBRARIES BY REGIONS 


Per cent 
of Total 
31.0 
6.7 
17.3 
6.0 
4.5 
a2 
8.8 
30.2 


Area in 
REGIONS sq. miles 
Mountain 48,280 
Sacramento Valley 10,337 
San Joaquin Valley 26,973 
North Coast 9,376 
San Francisco Bay 6,979 
Central Coast 8,491 
South Coast 13,729 
South East 31,487 


Total 155,625 100.0 


It is obvious . . . that the county with 
the largest population, Los Angeles, leads 
in the number of different public libraries 
and the county with the smallest popula- 
tion, Alpine, has none. Between these 


Estimated 
Population 


7,256,581 


14,050,356 


in the size of library service areas. More 
than half (56 per cent of the libraries) 
serve areas of less than 25 square miles, 
but the range in 1957 population within 
this small area is from under 1,000 to 


Number of Per cent 
libraries of Total 

20 10.1 

18 9.0 

14 7.0 

10 5.0 

49 24.6 

14 7.0 

51 25.7 

23 11.6 


199 


Per cent 
of Total 
2.1 
4.6 

9.0 

13 
23.7 
2.4 
5i3 
5.4 


279,507 
646,430 
1,260,229 
180,800 
3,323,678 
340,850 


762,281 


100.0 


100.0 
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more than 100,000. Conversely, the serv- 
ice area of each of 39 libraries covers 
1,000 or more square miles, and the cli- 
entcle of eight of these is scattered over 
4,000 or more square miles. 

Quite obviously, the problem of serv- 
ing a population of just over 100,000 
persons within an area of less than 20 
square miles (Berkeley) is quite different 
from that of serving approximately the 
same number of persons scattered over 
18,000 square miles (Ventura County). 
In Berkeley the population per square 
mile is over six thousand and the head- 
quarters library is supplemented by only 
four branches, while Ventura County has 
a total of over 70 outlets, and a popula- 
tion per square mile of only 62. 

A final table in this section of Chapter 
II shows estimated 1957 population and 
area in square miles of service area lead- 
ing to these conclusions: 

The population increase from 1950 to 
1957, and predictions of trends to 1965 
for the metropolitan areas and the non- 
metropolitan areas . . . indicate that the 
former had larger percentage increases 
than the latter from 1950-1957, and that 
this trend is expected to continue into 
1965. These data suggest that many—if 
not most — of the low-population, low 
density library areas are likely to continue 
in this conditica. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 

The second subject considered in this 
chapter, further supplemented and docu- 
mented by the findings set forth in Re- 
port No. 2, Titles Added in 1957 to a 
Group of California Public Libraries, by 
Donald W. Koepp, is the book collec- 
tions. 

No single isolated factor may be used 
to indicate the over-all quality of a public 
library service. No strong or excellent 
service is likely to exist, however, without 
a good central collection of materials, in 
which the patron may expect to find ma- 
terial on the shelves on almost any im- 
portant subject. The book collection is the 
foundation upon which general public 
service is developed. The strength of the 
book collection is one of the measures of 
- adequacy of the resources of the li- 

rary. 
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. . . The measures of the book collec- 
tion are limited to the total number of 
volumes, the number of volumes added 
during a year, and the number of differ- 
ent titles added in a year. These are sim- 
ple and basic measures, each having some 
virtue of its own; but they do not purport 
to be anything more than superficial in- 
dications of strength or weakness in the 
book collections. 


. . . eighty-one, or 42 per cent, of the 
libraries hold fewer than 30,000 volumes 
and two own more than 1,000,000 vol- 
umes each. The collection of approxi- 
mately the middle half of the group 
ranges between 20 and 100 thousand vol- 
umes; the smallest reported is less than 
2,000 and the largest, over 2,000,000 vol- 
umes. A wide range of size of collection 
is present in each section of the state. 
However, none as small as 10,000 vol- 
umes is present in the San Joaquin Valley 
region and none as large as 100,000 vol- 
umes in the North Coast or Mountain 
regions. 

“The relationship between total vol- 
umes in the library and total population 
in the service area of the library is posi- 
tive and close . . . Most of the libraries 
serving fewer than 5,000 persons own 
less than 10,000 volumes. 


“Summary data gathered by the Cali- 
fornia State Library and reported in News 
Notes show that in 1920-21 the 183 pub- 
lic libraries had a total book stock of 
4,519,577 volumes, or 1.3 per capita. 
From 1920-21 through 1940-41 the total 
book collection of the libraries more than 
kept pace with increasing population, 
since the volumes per capita rose steadily 
from 1.3 to 1.9. . . . However, in the 
decade ending with 1950-51, additions to 
the book collections of the State's public 
libraries did not keep pace with popula- 
tion increase, and the volumes per capita 
fell to 1.5. In 1956-57 this figure drop- 
ped to the 1920-21 level of 1.3 volumes 
per capita. 

The number of new titles added to a 
library collection is an indication of the 
extent to which new material is added 
which has not previously been in the 
collection . . . Only 23 libraries added as 
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TABLE II — 11 


TRENDS IN POPULATION AND BOOKSTOCK, BY DECADES, 
1920-21 TO 1950-51, AND FOR 1956-57 


Fiscal 
Year 


1956-57 
1950-51 
1940-41 
1930-31 
1920-21 


Population 
14,050,356 
10,586,223 

6,907,387 

5,677,251 

3,426,861 


many as 4,000 new titles in 1956-57, and 
23 added fewer than 1,000. No library in 
the North Coast region added as many as 
2,000 titles and none in the Mountain 
region as many as 3,000 titles. The me- 
dian library added slightly over 2,000 
titles. Not all of these were titles pur- 
chased in the current year. The patrons 
of most of the libraries of the State had 
access through their local libraries to 
only a small part, probably less than 
twenty per cent, of the new trade books 
issued in that year. 

.. . The relationship between number 
of new titles and total population in 


the library's service area is positive, and 
fairly close. All of the libraries serving 
200,000 or more population added 3,000 
Or more new titles, and most of these 


added 4,000 or over. A few libraries 
serving less than 30,000 population added 
4,000 or more new titles. Two-thirds of 
the reporting libraries added less than 
3,000 new titles, and two-thirds of this 
group are in the under 30,000 population 
range. 

Audio visual materials, such as record- 
ings on discs and on tape, 16mm sound 
motion pictures, 35mm — and 
slides of the same or large size for pro- 
jection, and projected books are usually 
stocked and circulated by the stronger li- 
braries. . . . Fifty-three libraries, or 27 
per cent, report recordings, with almost 
half of the number owning 1,000 or more 
discs. 

Approximately one-half of the 175 li- 
braries which report fall between three 
and fifteen thousand dollars expenditure 
for books in 1956-57. 

All but one of the 39 libraries which 
have more than 100,000 volumes spent 
$10,000 or over for books in 1956-57. 


Number of 


Libraries 
210 
209 
205 
191 9,782,434 
183 


Volumes at Volumes per 
end of year Capita 


18,194,307 LS 
15,492,484 1.5 
13,083,183 1.9 
aoe 

4,519,577 Fe 


The one exception was a county library 
which reported less than $5,000 expendi- 
ture. Of the 17 libraries which spent less 
than $1,000 for books in fiscal 1957 all 
have less than 15,000 volumes in their 
collections.” 

PERSONNEL 

The third topic in this chapter is per- 
sonnel. 

The flow of volume of work, particu- 
larly that involved with the varied oper- 
ations of charging and discharging ma- 
terials, returning books to their proper 
places on the shelves, and registering pa- 
trons, is uneven throughout the day, and 
also varies widely on different days. 

Because of the variations in work load 
in hours open to the public (over 40 
hours a week), in most, and fewer than 
40 hours open per week in small outlets, 
many libraries make use of considerable 
numbers of part-time employees. Meas- 
ures of number of employees ate typically 
expressed in term of full-time equivalent. 
Variations in the length of the weekly 
tour of duty are typically ignored in the 
computation—unfortunately—so that the 
number of staff per full-time equivalent 
is still a somewhat imprecise measure. 
(Man-hours worked per year, or man- 
hours of paid employment per year, would 
be a more accurate figure for planning 
and other management purposes. ) 

The distinction between employees who 
are engaged in types of work normally 
associated with that of professional li- 
brarians and those who are engaged in 
relatively routine non - professional (or 
clerical) activities is not clearly made in 
all California libraries. 

While precise analysis of the relative 
volume of work, or man-hours of work 
required, of professional and non-profes- 
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sional character tend to vary with the na- 
ture of the library program, a rough rule- 
of-thumb measure is that about two-thirds 
of the man-hour work load is non-profes- 
sional in character, and about one-third, 
professional. Included in the latter is the 
work primarily of an administrative char- 
acter. Building operation and maintenance 
work is usually omitted in this calculation. 
In general, the larger the library's book 
collection, volume of serious reference 
work, and the services given to groups in 
the community, the larger is the propor- 
tion of professional to non-professional 
staff required. 

In spite of the possible inaccuracies in 
some of the data that have been pointed 
out, it is likely that the over-all picture 
of staff, as between professional and non- 
professional, is not completely distorted. 
The data . . . show that 36 per cent of 
the total full-time equivalent staff, omit- 
ting building maintenance, is described 
as professional. The range among the 
eight economic regions of the State is 
from 20 per cent professional employees 
in the North Coastal region to 46 per 
cent in the San Francisco Bay area. The 
unfavorable percentage in the latter re- 
gion is due primarily to the practices of 
the two largest libraries in the region. 

The number of full-time equivalent 
employees in relation to the total volumes 
in the libraries is shown in a table. Of 
the reporting libraries, 19 have less than 
two full-time equivalent employees. 

The largest group (55 libraries) . . . 
employs from 5 to 9 full-time equivalent 
persons. With the normal ratio of about 
one-third professional staff to total, this 
means that libraries in this group are 
likely to have one or two professional li- 
brarians. 

Forty-two, or about 22 per cent of the 
reporting libraries, have 20 or more full- 
time equivalent employees. This number 
may be expected to include a minimum 
of about 7 professional librarians—a num- 
ber large enough to provide some spe- 
cialization among the professional staff, 
such as a person especially trained in 
cataloging, in work with children, or in 
some other specialized phases of the li- 
brary program. All but 7 of the 42 li- 
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braries have book collections totaling 
over 100,000 volumes. The smallest li- 
braries in this group having 20 or more 
full-time equivalent employees seem to 
have reached a size where it is possible 
to provide for a wide range of interests 
in the book collection and enough pro- 
fessional staff to develop competence in 
specialized fields, such as work with chil- 
dren and young people, and librarians 
who have specialized subject competence 
in selection of materials and in advising 
readers in their respective subjective fields 
of specialization. 

This is not to say that such subject and 
other specialization may not be present 
in some smaller libraries, but the chances 
of having strong professional staff and 
specialized subject or other collections 
appears to be relatively small, in libraries 
with book collections of less than 100,000 
volumes. 


TOTAL CURRENT 
OPERATING EXPENDITURES 


. A third essential ingredient for 
library service is money. Current operating 
expenditures for 1956-57 is the major 
measure of this factor. 


The trend in total and per capita ex- 
penditures for public libraries by decades, 
from 1920-21 to 1950-51, and to fiscal 
1957, is shown in a table. Although the 
per capita expenditure has increased 
157% from 1920-21 to 1956-57, much 
of this increase is due to price increases 
and the higher portion of the total ex- 
penditures which go into salary payments 
in 1956-57. In terms of dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power (using the Con- 
sumer Price Index) the per capita ex- 
penditure has risen from $0.53 in 1920- 
21 to $0.94 in 1956-57, a gain of 75% 
in 36 years. 

The distribution of the libraries in each 
of the eight geographic regions, accord- 
ing to 1957 operating expenditures, is 
shown in a table. Libraries spending as 
much as $200,000 are located in each of 
five regions, with the largest numbers in 
the South Coast and San Francisco Bay 
regions. The proportion of libraries 
spending less than $50,000 is especially 
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TABLE II — 21 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES IN DOLLARS OF CONSTANT 
PURCHASING POWER, 1920-21 TO 1956-57 
Expenditures Per Cap: a 

In Const int 
Purchas ng 
Total Power 


$1.85 $0.94 
1.34 Pip. 
0.86 84 
1930-31 5,677,251 191 5,835,682 1.03 .90 
1920-21 3,426,861 183 2,459,955 0.72 aa 
Data for 1950-51 and prior years from News notes of California Libraries, 49:430 (October, 
1954); for 1956-57, 53:19 (January, 1958). 


* The consumer price index (1935-39=100) of the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is used. 1956-57 figures are now given with 1947-49= 100, but 
this index has been changed to the 1935-39 base. The index used for the fiscal year is the aver- 


Number of 
Libraries 


210 
209 
205 


Fiscal 
Year 
1956-57 
1950-51 
1940-41 


Total 
Expenditures 
$25,411,841 

14,230,318 
5,910,634 


Population 
14,050,356 
10,586,223 

6,907,387 


age of the annual indexes for the two calendar years represented in the fiscal years. 


high in the Mountain and North Coast 
regions. 

The total operating expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending in 1957, in relation 
to the 1957 estimated population in the 
service area of each library, is shown in 
a table. The relationship between total 
population in the service area and total 
current operating expenditures is positive 
and close. In general, libraries spend 
money in proportion to the number of 
people to be served. Forty of the group 
spent $100,000 or over in fiscal 1957, 
and 24 spent over $200,000. Twenty of 
the 24 which spent over $200,000 also 
have 100,000 or more volumes in their 
collections. 

At the lower part of the table it is 
shown that 83 of the libraries spent less 
than $30,000 in fiscal 1957, and only one 
of this number is located in a jurisdiction 
serving as many as 30,000 persons. 

Operating expenditures per capita is a 
frequently used measure, sometimes pre- 
sumed to indicate the relative adequacy 
of the current financial provision of li- 
brary facilities. The data . . . show that 
there is no close (but a slight negative) 
relationship between operating expendi- 
tures per capita and 1957 population in 
the service area of the libraries. All of 
the four libraries reporting as high as 
$5.00 per capita of current expense are 
in the population groups of less than 


15,000, and only one (Pasadena) of the 
nine reporting $4.00 or over is in a larger 
population group. 

In general, the average current expendi- 
ture per person is smaller for the large 
libraries than for the small ones; for 
example, only 5 of 28 libraries (18 per 
cent) serving 100,000 or more persons 
spent as much as $2.00 per capita, while 
42 of 87 (48 per cent) of those serving 
less than 15,000 reached this figure. 
Since a relatively high per capita expend- 
iture for a small population does not pro- 
duce a total sum large enough to employ 
a staff of high and varied competence, or 
to purchase a representative sample of 
current book production, the practice of 
using a single per capita expenditure as 
a measure of adequacy of financial sup- 
port has been discouraged, except for li- 
braries serving 100,000 or more popula- 
tion. Even then the figures are only 
roughly comparable, unless the service 
programs are similar. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The munificence of Andrew Carnegie’s 
gifts to help construct public library 
buildings has left a deep impression on 
library service in California . . . From 
1899 through 1917 a total of 121 gifts 
was made to construct 142 library build- 
ings, amounting to $2,776,987 . . . For 
their current populations, most of the 
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Carnegie buildings are now greatly over- 
crowded . . . The new buildings of the 
Carnegie period not only gave an impetus 
to the library movement in the State, but 
they also tended to foster a type of li- 
brary architecture which dominated li- 
brary buildings for several decades . . . 
Services given in many of these old and 
outmoded buildings are still the only 
contacts that many adult California resi- 
dents have had with public libraries. Not 
only have styles in buildings changed, 
but almost the whole concept of public 
library service has undergone moderni- 
zation since the early days of the Car- 
negie buildings. 

The peak decades for constructing pres- 
ent buildings were those beginning in 
1900 and 1910, when 91 (53.8%) of 
those which reported the construction date 
were erected. These were the two decades 
when most of the Carnegie gifts for 
buildings were made. It should also be 
noted that over half (54.3%) of the 
headquarters buildings have less than 
5,000 square feet of floor area, Ninety- 
seven of the 198 buildings were con- 
structed before 1920. 


In the 1955-56 report to the California 

State Library, Head Librarians were re- 
quested to estimate the adequacy of the 
then headquarters or main building. Fif- 
ty-two of 139 reporting said the building 
needed immediate replacement; all but 
10 of these were constructed before 1930. 
Two hundred specific examples of inade- 
quacies, beyond the sweeping “needs im- 
mediate replacement,” were tabulated in 
eleven categories, and are reported by 
year of construction . . . Space for shelv- 
ing books is reported as the most frequent 
specific inadequacy in buildings, followed 
by office and work space. Most of the 
Carnegie buildings, as well as others con- 
structed prior to 1940, were not usually 
planned so as to be amenable to easy 
expansion, and office and work areas were 
typically small. 
Space for patrons to sit (as readers or 
listeners) and for children’s activities, 
also rank high in the total number of 
specific inadequacies reported in head- 
quarters buildings. 
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SIZE OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


The report has presented data for in- 
dividual libraries for volumes in the book 
collection, number of employees, current 
operating expenditures, and library build- 
ings. The statistical data show wide 
ranges in each separate measure, with 
relatively close positive relationships 
between the first three independent mea- 
sures of size. In an effort to summarize 
those figures in a simple form of presen- 
tation, the libraries were grouped from 
the data of each of the three measures of 
size, into four groups, each comprising as 
nearly one-fourth of the total as the in- 
tervals of the respective tables made pos- 
sible. Each library was then placed in one 
of four groups—large, medium, medium- 
small, and small—on each of the three 
independent measures, and the average 
combined rank computed for the total. 
On the basis of their average rank in each 
of the three variables, the libraries were 
placed in a final grouping according to 
size in the three measures of library re- 
sources—size of book collection, number 
of full-time equivalent employees, and 
1956-57 current expenditures. 

When “size of library” is discussed in 
the literature about public libraries the 
population of the area taxed or served is 
most frequently the basis for grouping. 
However, we are here primarily con- 
cerned with library resources for service, 
so population is not one of the factors 
used to measure size. 


The foregoing grouping distributed the 
libraries as follows: large, 44; medium, 
44; medium-small, 61; and small, 46. It 
should be remembered that the size 
groups are relative, and based on the col- 
lected data rather than on pre-determined 
measures of what is a “small” or ‘‘large” 
library. Since the grouping is based on 
three factors, there probably will be over- 
lapping in the data for different groups 
when only one factor is analyzed. 

The data . . . indicate that each of the 
eight regions has libraries of small, me- 
dium-small, and medium size, but that 
the Mountain and North Coast regions 
have no “large” libraries. The San Joa- 
quin Valley region leads with 6 of its 
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14 libraries, or 43 per cent, in the “large” 
group. The South Coast region has 16 of 
its total of 50, and the San Francisco Bay 
region 14 of a total of 48, in the “large” 
group... 

Tables . . . show comparisons of the 
four sizes of libraries in total volumes, 
expenditures for books, sound recordings 
owned, 16 mm films and other audio- 
visual materials, total staff in full-time 
equivalent, and total current operating 
expenditures . . . Following are samples 
of data from these tables: 

Of the 46 ‘“‘small’’ libraries, not one 
owns sound recordings, and only one 
owns films. 

Of the 61 ‘‘medium-small’’ libraries, 
14 (23%) own sound recordings, and 
three (4.9%) own films. 

Of the 82 libraries spending less than 
$30,000 in 1956-57, 43 were “small”, 
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CHART NO. 1 
LEGEND 
Small library 
Medium-small library 
Medium library 
Large library 


36 were ‘‘medium-small’’, and three were 
“medium”. 

Of the libraries having two or less em- 
ployees in full-time equivalent, all were 
in the “small” group. 

The data . . . show that the resources 
of large libraries are not only greater than 
those of small libraries but that they tend 
to differ in types of materials. Unfortu- 
nately, the data available do not show the 
quality of service which the individual 
patron receives in his use of libraries of 
different sizes. 


Some — may prefer to use the 
small library, where patrons and em- 
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ployees may know each other by name, 
where locations of desired types of books 
are known without reference to the card 
catalog, and where the entire collection 
may be easily available on open stacks in 
one general reading-room area. However, 
there should be no difference of opinion 
upon the fact that the library with large 
resources of collection, staff, and funds 
is almost certain to have on hand a range 
of materials in subjects and forms, and 
bibliographic resources and staff trained 
to facilitate their use, that can not be 
approached by the small library operating 
alone. 

These facts about differences in re- 
sources are among the compelling reasons 
for the current emphasis upon a strong 
central library in every library system. 
Ten small libraries, each with an average 
of 20,000 volumes (totaling 200,000) 
will have a much smaller range of total 
titles available, fewer bibliographic re- 
sources, and fewer trained specialists to 
assist the patron, than will a single library 
with the same total volumes in its book 


collection and approximately the same to- 


tal man-hours of staff time. Ten small 
units working independently duplicate 
much of the technical work, as well as 
their collections, and do not produce the 
range and specialization of resources 
which are needed for modern public li- 
brary service. In fact, members of the 
research staff feel that it is a safe gener- 
alization to say that it is unreasonable to 
expect that a group of small libraries 
working independently can develop the 
resources and services which are required 
to attain the objectives which the public 
library profession has adopted for itself. 
Cooperation and the development, or 
making generally available to all, of the 
resources of at least one strong central 
library are believed to be the minimum, 
and presently most needed, development 
for each library system. 


CHAPTER III 
SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS RELATING 
To TYPE AND SIZE OF LIBRARY 
Chapter Ill discusses a number of 
questions including (1) affiliated libra- 
ries, (2) County school library service, 
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(3) the public library and the school 
library, (4) position classification and 
pay plans, (5) some differences in county 
and municipal libraries, (6) use of the 
central library by non-residents, (7) the 
system concept and (8) some examples 
of cooperative activities in public libra- 
ries. 

The rather obscure, yet very real prob- 
lem of the affiliated library is the first 
concern of the chapter. A table shows 
that 17 of the 48 county libraries have 
affiliated libraries; 24 of the affiliates are 
small libraries and the other 15 are me- 
dium small. Comment is made on the 
complications experienced particularly by 
the county library working with the affil- 
iated libraries, 

1. Affiliated Libraries. In practice, 
afhliation with a county library does not 
provide automatically for any coordina- 
tion of the administration of the smaller 
library and the county library, such as 
would be desirable in book selection, un- 
iformity in borrowing procedures and 
regulations, general policies and assist- 
ance in problems such as personnel, po- 
sition classification, equitable salary scales 
for comparable classes of positions, and, 
most important, assistance in the im- 
provement of internal policies and man- 
agement . . . Most of the heads of county 
libraries which have affiliated libraries 
expressed the opinion that some other 
method than affiliation would provide a 
stronger governmental framework for li- 
brary development . . . A more inten- 
sive study of “‘affiliation’’ with the county 
library than is here reported needs to be 
made . . . It is the tentative opinion of 
the Research Staff that the system of 
“affiliation” is too loosely defined .. . 
At the present time boards of trustees of 
affiliated libraries would seem to be 
well advised to make use . . . of a con- 
tract to define the nature of the relations 
between the “affiliated” and county li- 
brary. 

2. County School Library Service. An 
unusual feature of . . . some California 
county libraries is . . . that the county 
library may manage and maintain school 
and teachers’ libraries for a school dis- 
trict. A basic part of this service consists 
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of the county library purchasing and pro- 
cessing sets of supplementary texts and 
distributing them each year . . . Practices 
reported . . . seemed to vary so widely 
that interpretation of the individual dif- 
ferences in the methods of handling the 
county school library is impossible . . . 
Twelve libraries report more than 50 per 
cent of volumes added and expenditures 
for library materials going to county 
school service . . . county school work 
averages about one-third of the total 
county library's activity. 

In the early decades of the 1900's the 
county libraries performed a notable pio- 
neer service in bringing books to schools 
. . . However, it is the opinion of the 
Research Staff that this pioneer period is 
over and that the county libraries should 
gradually withdraw from the textbook 
type of service to schools. 

3. Public Library and the School Li- 
brary. Comment on the public library 


and the school library is limited to a 
quoted letter which states that misunder- 
standing over the different purposes and 


methods of school libraries and public 
libraries has resulted in confusion. This 
can be best cleared up by a recognized 
statement of objectives by each institu- 
tion. 

4. Position Classification and Pay 
Plans. Discussion of Position Classifica- 
tion and Pay plans in California Public 
libraries begins with a definition of ter- 
minology and a description of the use 
and importance of these tools in modern 
library administration. The following ta- 
ble shows how the adoption of such tools 
is related to the size of the library. 

TABLE L-3 


SIZE OF LIBRARY 
Medium- 
Small Small Medium Large 
Number of 
libraries 46 61 44 44 
Number report- 
ing classification 
plan 0 26 25 42 
Percentage 
of total 0 42.6 56.8 95.5 
If, in a position classification plan, 
work is grouped and assigned according 
to homogeneous levels of difficulty and 
responsibility, and minimum qualifica- 


tions are required which are appropriate 
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to the difficulty and responsibility of 
work assigned, it follows almost au‘o- 
matically that for equally difficult work 
equal rates of pay should be adopted, and 
that each successively higher class of po- 
sitions should be paid at higher rates or 
scales. This equitable principle is typ- 
ically followed in the salary plans which 
were submitted at the request of the Re- 
search Staff. 

The major criticism which might be 
made of most of the salary scales is the 
excessive amount of overlapping of the 
scales of successively higher classes of 
positions in the same series of classes 
. . . A second common weakness is the 
generally low level of professional sala- 
ries in the libraries. In the opinion of the 
Research Staff there are no thoroughly 
satisfactory comparable salary data for 
large groups of library employees, be- 
cause of the typical practice of reporting 
salaries according to the title or qualifi- 
cations of the incumbent, rather than ac- 
cording to the duties performed . . . 


5. Some differences Between County 
and Municipal Libraries. Throughout 
most of the earlier sections of this report 
public libraries have been treated as a 
single group, except for some special con- 
sideration given to two types of situations 
which are unique to county libraries (af- 
filiated libraries and county school library 
service). Brief attention will now be giv- 
en to some differences between county 
and municipal and district libraries in 
the same size group. 

The Survey then traces the history of 
county library organization stating that 
since a municipal library had, in most 
cases, already been established in the 
county seat where, as required by law, the 
county library must be established, the 
county libraries developed a centralized 
book service scattering their volumes 
where they would be conveniently avail- 
able to the public. 

With the increase in the proportion of 
California’s population which is urban, 
(from 61.8 per cent in 1910 to 67.1 per 
cent in 1950), the development of good 
highways and the dominance of the auto- 
mobile as a means of transportation, two 
major changes are taking place in the 
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pattern of distribution of books by coun- 
ty libraries. The first is the use of the 
bookmobile, usually stocked with 1500 
to 2500 volumes (which is larger than 
the median size collection in the typical 
rural outlet) and having at least one 
trained librarian in addition to one or 
more other employees (such as clerk- 
driver and clerk). In 1956-57 the use of 
one or more bookmobiles was reported 
by 21 county and 9 city libraries. 

The second is the tendency of the 
county library to establish larger stations 
and branches, sometimes called “regional 
branches,” having a collection of several 
thousand volumes and some trained staff. 

To the extent that these fairly recent 
trends are continued, county library serv- 
ices locally available to the individual 
borrower will approach more nearly those 
available to the user of the municipal and 
district library. 

. . . A characteristic of the county li- 
brary is a large number of distribution 
agencies. In the medium-small group 
most of the county libraries have from 
25-49 outlets, while other libraries typ- 
ically have only one agency. In the two 
groups of larger size the county library 
typically has significantly larger numbers 
of outlets thus scattering its book collec- 
tion among more smaller units . . . 

.. . the distribution of new titles added 
is somewhat different for the two groups. 
Although there is wide variation and 
overlapping, the medians for the county 
libraries are smaller in each comparable 
size group than in the municipal and dis- 
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trict libraries. In hours which the head- 
— library is _ to the public the 
ifference is marked, indicating that the 
county library headquarters typically ap- 
proximate the forty hour week . . . Most 
municipal and district libraries in each 
group except small, are open 60 or more 
hours per week; most are open on Sat- 
urday and a few also on Sunday. 

The rate of tax levied for county li- 
braries is . . . significantly lower than 
for most municipal and district libraries 
of comparable size. 

6. Use of Central Libraries by Non- 
Residents. To determine the extent and 
reasons for non-resident use of central li- 
braries by non-residents, the Research 
Staff conducted a sample study in two 
areas of the state: the East Bay cities of 
Berkeley, Richmond, Albany and El Cer- 
rito and the Los Angeles metropolitan 
libraries of Los Angeles City, Pasadena 
and Alhambra. 

Public Library materials are tradition- 
ally available for use within the building 
by any qualified person who comes to the 
library. A great forward step in avail- 
ability of library materials was taken 
when librarians adopted fairly general 
practices of inter-library loan . . . Inter- 
library loan transactions for specific titles, 
using printed forms and mail service, is 
slow, and the borrower may usually ex- 
pect to wait from two to six weeks to 
get the desired volume . . . (To) the 
reader who wants to make his own se- 
lection of materials on a particular topic 

. if . . . he needs first to use subject 


TABLE T-4 


TAX RATE PER HUNDRED DOLLARS REPORTED BY LIBRARIES OF 
VARIOUS SIZES FOR COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, DISTRICT LIBRARIES, 1956 


SIZE OF LIBRARIES 


SMALL 
County Mun. & County 
Dist. 


Hundred 
Dollars 


30-34 


Not given 


Total 


MEDIUM-SMALL 
Mun. & 


MEDIUM LARGE 
County Mun. & County Mun. & 
Dist. Dist. Dist. 
1 
4 4 
6 3 
8 6 
5 6 
6 4 
1 


47 
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TABLE E-11 


PERCENTAGE OF RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT USERS WHO GA\'E 
VARIOUS REASONS FOR USING EACH LIBRARY 


Library 
Used by Materials I Need 
Non- Are Here 
Residents R 
Los Angeles 69.7 
Pasadena 63.6 
Alhambra 56.4 
Berkeley 46.8 
Richmond 62.2 
Santa Rosa 46.2 


Location of 
Building 
N-R R N-R 
61.6 48.6 35.0 
74.5 33.7 33:5 
34.6 71.5 43.4 
45.1 54.9 
60.0 46.8 
41.5 58.0 


bibliographies (or) the services of a sub- 
ject-trained librarian inter-library 
loan is of little or no immediate help . . . 

With modern transportation the ser- 
ious reader may ride scores of miles, oft- 
en combining travel for business, school, 
or shopping with library use. Because of 
the present concentration of business, 
schools, and specialized cultural and rec- 
reational facilities in urban areas, it is 
the library in the urban area which is 
most likely to feel pressure of use by 
non-residents. Under these conditions 


inter-availability of library materials, in- 
cluding circulation for home use, is a 
major need for the borrower. When li- 
brarians and trustees talk and write about 


the importance of . . . making services 
easily and freely available, it may seem 
slightly inconsistent to prospective bor- 
rowers to find restrictions based upon 
places of residence. From the jurisdic- 
tion’s point of view, especially when the 
local library is financed almost entirely 
from the proceeds of a property tax, such 
restrictions . probably seem entirely 
consistent with methods of financing l1- 
brary service . . . The increasing use of 
the sales as a source of revenue for local 
government has lately tended to bring 
the governing officials concerned with tax 
revenue into a somewhat more favorable 
view . . . encouraging non-residents to 
use cultural and recreational facilities of 
the local jurisdiction, because these visi- 
tors spend money locally and contribute 
to local tax revenue. 

In the libraries tested, a total of 27.1% 
of the use was by non-residents. Students 
and persons in professional occupations 
make up more than half of the total 


Staff 
More 
Expert 


Materials 
Are Easy to 
Convenient Locate 
R N-R R N-R 
45.7 32.2 42.8 31.3 
49.8 35.1 46.8 35.8 
54.4 47.0 49.8 41.0 
45.2 36.2 37.2 32.9 
48.6 43.9 53.9 47.7 
51.2 48.8 44.6 33.3 


Hours 
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groups of users (53.7%) . . . non-resi- 
dent users tend to have a higher propor- 
tion of men and of persons employed in 
the professions than do comparable 
groups of resident users . . . use for re- 
search is higher by non-residents and 
taking materials home to read is smaller 
than for resident groups. 

A final item studied is the reasons giv- 
en for using the library. 

Comparisons of reasons for the use of 
individual libraries given by respondents 
are shown in Table E-11. While Los An- 
geles Public has the highest percentage 
of residents reporting “materials I need 
are here,”’ it falls below Pasadena in the 
figure for non-residents. Los Angeles and 
Pasadena are the only libraries for which 
users report this as the most frequent 
reason for use... . 

7. The “System” Concept: 

The concept of a library “system” con- 
sisting of two or more libraries working 
together in a well-developed plan to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of public 
library services is the most important con- 
tribution of CLA’s present standards . . . 
Head librarians were asked: “In your 
opinion is your library large and strong 
enough now to stand alone as a ‘“‘sys- 
tem?’’ . . . From the 76 small and medi- 
um-sized small libraries, no one of which 
could possibly stand alone according to 
California Library Association Standards, 
26 (34%) answered “‘yes” ... 

Some answers indicate the absence of 
an objective view of the concept of the 
“system,” as the term is used in CLA 
Standards .. . 

. . . Of the 9 large libraries who said 
they were not now large and strong 
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enough to stand alone as a “‘system’’ all 
but one are in sections of the State where 
continuing discussions of cooperative 
plans have been held and some forms of 
cooperation carried out. 

The specific types of cooperative activ- 
ities most frequently favored by the en- 
tire reporting group are... . 

Uniform non-resident regulations 

Uniform rules for fines and overdues 

Same lending (circulation) periods. . . 
and are favored by more than 70% of 
the reporting libraries. The three activi- 
ties dealing with exhibits and publicity, 
book evaluation, and in-service training 
rank next in favor. 

Centralized cataloging and processing 
of books are favored by 56 and 52 per 
cent, respectively, of the reporting group. 
These activities are a basic part of the 
CLA standards for a library system. Shar- 
ing staff in work with children and young 
people, also proposed in the standards, 
are favored by fewer than half of the 
reporting librarians . . . Respondents an- 
ticipated that centralized cataloging and 
processing of books will delay their ap- 
pearance on library shelves. The sharing 
of staff in work with children and young 
people seems to mean to some librarians 
that no persons trained in these special 
fields would be available locally on a full- 
time basis; ‘we need our own children’s 
librarian.”” 

The foregoing reasons for uncertainty 
Or Opposition would be valid — if they 
were true. However, no good operation 
of a cooperative system should produce 
either result. 

A good centralized technical processing 
installation should provide new books on 
library shelves more rapidly than the av- 
erage time required in most libraries at 
present, because of the elimination of 
much duplicate professional work, the in- 
stallation of time-saving routines, and the 
partial mechanization of the work. 

Similarly, it seems to the Research 
Staff that the intent of CLA standards in 
adopting sharing of staff in work with 
children and with young people was pri- 
marily to provide functional supervision 
of a high professional type where little 
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or no such competence is now available 
in many of the smaller libraries. The type 
of work for the shared person would be 
top-level planning, program development, 
direction and coordination of book selec- 
tion, training of local staff where no 
trained children’s librarian was available, 
et cetera. 

The small libraries in the State, be- 
cause of their meager resources, have 
more need of cooperative activities than 
the large ones. Yet, the data indicate that 
favorable attitudes toward cooperative ac- 
tivities are lowest among the respondents 
from small libraries and highest among 
the large libraries . . . 

8. Examples of Cooperation. 

There follows a number of examples 
illustrating cooperative activities of pub- 
lic libraries. A few of these were: 

The public libraries of Monterey Coun- 
ty and Salinas have adopted four import- 
ant cooperative activities: Cooperative 
book evaluation, pooling major book or- 
ders with a single vendor, the joint class- 
ification and cataloging of new materials 
by the County Library, and the opening 
of the City Library's public services to the 
residents of the County who do not re- 
side in Salinas . 

Cooperative in-service training has 
been developed and carried out since 1956 
by a group of libraries in the Monterey 
Bay area, another in the Peninsula sec- 
tion (South of San Francisco), and also 
by a group of five libraries (Alhambra, 
Arcadia, Monterey Park, San Marino, and 
South Pasadena) in the eastern part of 
Los Angeles County. 

A group of libraries in Northern Cali- 
fornia has for several years held meetings 
for book evaluation and a certain amount 
of cooperative selection, whereby each li- 
brary in the group agrees to select some 
titles that the others would not acquire, 
because of anticipated limited requests 
for these volumes in the entire area. . . 

For a number of years the Yosemite 
District Public Relations Council has en- 
gaged in cooperative publicity and ex- 
hibits. 

Two film circuits are in operation in 
the State, the Northern California and 
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the Southern California film circuits . . . 


Possibly the most important undertak- 
ing of a cooperative type is the establish- 
ment by the State Library of a processing 
center with financial assistance from funds 
allocated to California under the federal 
Library Services Act .. . 


Another important type of cooperation 
results from two or more libraries con- 
tracting, so that their individual opera- 
tions are pooled and operated as one. 
The three independent libraries in Stan- 
islaus County—the County Library, the 
McHenry Public Library of Modesto, and 
the Turlock Public Library—are now op- 
erated as one, with a single Head Li- 
brarian . . . This cooperative plan, form- 
alized by means of contracts, seems to 
the Research Staff to need only time and 
funds to be able to meet minimum stand- 
ards. 

The Stockton Public Library serves by 
contract the remaining part of the San 
Joaquin County with the exception of the 
City of Lodi . . . The City Library of 
Riverside operates the Riverside County 
Library under contract . . . 

Other examples of contract services, in- 
volving either complete functional con- 
solidation, or the consolidation of one or 
more library functions or activities, exist 
in Los Angeles County, Sonoma County 
(with Cloverdale, Healdsburg and Peta- 
luma), San Bernardino County (with 
Colton), Alameda County (with Albany 
and San Leandro), Santa Clara County 
(with Sunnyvale), Solano (with Benicia), 
Oakland (with Piedmont), San Mateo 
(with Daly City), and perhaps others. 

In general, the current trend seems to 
be to make the contract terms much more 
specific in terms of the services to be ren- 
dered. Recent examples are the contract 
between the Pomona and Azusa public 
libraries, whereby the former lends films 
to the latter at a stated price per running 
minute with a minimum charge of $1.50 
per film and the contract between Ala- 
meda County and Hayward whereby the 
former provides the bookmobile service 
to outlying sections of the latter at a 
specified amount per circulation. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
FINAL DRAFT 

Ed. Note: Following state-wide ./is. 
cussion of the original recommendaticns, 
CLA’s Public Library Commission Liai- 
son Committee met with Ed Wight on 
December 19 and re-drafted the rec: m- 
mendations. This new draft was p- 
proved by the members of the 1959 CLA 
Board of Directors in attendance—a wia- 
jority of the members—and thus became 
the official CLA position. These same 
recommendations, with their accompany- 
ing explanatory notes, were submitted to 
the California Public Library Commis- 
sion for their consideration on January 
7. The “Recommendations” appear be- 
low in their full and final form as re- 
vised and approved by the Commission. 

The following are some of the prin- 
ciples upon which some of the recom- 
mendations are based, particularly those J 
regarding the formation of systems con- 
sisting of two or more libraries. They 
are listed here as background for the 
recommendations. 

Policy decisions at each level in an 
administrative hierarchy can be made con- 
sistently, intelligently and promptly only 
when the specific objectives of the or- 
ganization are known to those responsi- 
ble for decision-making. Written  state- 
ments of general and specific objectives 
should be available. 

Competence in public administration— 
which may be defined as the attainment 
of stated goals with a minimum expendi- 
ture of manpower and materials while 
maintaining optimum standards for the 
utilization of human and natural re- 
sources—is essential in the public library 
field, as well as in other fields. Although 
the library deals in ideas and ideals, these 
find expression in physical forms; and 
the books and other forms in which ideas 
and ideals are expressed, and the man- 
power and other resources through which 
they are selected and made available, are 
amenable to modern management meth- 


ods. 
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Because of the tremendous range of 
books and other materials in which the 
history and ideas of people have been 
recorded, small collections of materials 
are relatively ineffective in serving broad 
educational objectives unless organized 
and administered as a part of the total 
available resources, so that materials 
needed by the individual may be secured 
for his use. 

The public library is a re to 
the formal system of free public educa- 
tion, a source of informal information 
and inspiration to persons of all ages, 
and a resource for continuing education 
and reeducation beyond the years of for- 
mal schooling, and as such deserves ade- 
uate financial support from government 
at all levels. 

More specifically, the following as- 
sumptions have been used as guides for 
the recommendations: 


1. Most of the public libraries will 
wish to continue their present forms of 
local control. There is nothing in the 
recommendations which makes this im- 
possible. The largest libraries can meet 
standards as a one-library system. Smaller 
ones can form a cooperative system under 
which each continues as at present, ex- 
cept that it works out with its neighbor- 
ing libraries whatever cooperative activi- 
ties are needed to meet standards as a 
cooperative system. For example, it may 
agree to add its share of an additional 
number of current new book and period- 
ical titles, so that together the members 
of the cooperative system add the total 
number of new titles required to meet 
the standard. It is also possible that a 
few libraries may wish to enter into con- 
tracts with the strongest library in their 
area to form a multi-jurisdiction system, 
whereby one library operates the system 
Such contracts are now in use, as those 
in Stanislaus County, between Ventura 
City and Ventura County Library, and 
between Corning Public Library and Te- 
hama County Libraries. The multicounty 
library, mentioned as a possible form o 
multijurisdiction system, is likely to bé 
useful only to a county library which may 
wish to consolidate with one or more 
others, 
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2. The greatest possible flexibility of 
individual programs should be encour- 
aged. The standards for systems there- 
fore contain only a few requirements of 
a program type. One basic requirement is 
that each library adopt a policy statement 
of objectives. The purpose of this stand- 
ard is to make it possible to determine 
what each library is attempting to do. 
This is essential information where two 
or more libraries are planning to work 
together; and is highly desirable for any 
library. Each library in a system may 
have differing objectives; however, in a 
system consisting of more than one li- 
brary, each constituent library must adopt 
the objectives of the system, since these 
are the purposes upon which they agree 
to cooperate. The contracts for the co- 


operating libraries are simply to make 
clear what each cooperating library agrees 
to do, so that misunderstandings will 
not arise, or may be reduced to a mini- 
mum; and to furnish a basis for the state 
to make payments to the libraries. 


3. When the purposes of individual 


and cooperating libraries are clearly for- 
mulated, the major safeguard needed by 
the state to make reasonably sure that 
state aid will be effectively used is the 
presence of competent management in 
each library system. The ‘administrative 
librarian certificate” is intended to rep- 
resent the acquisition of such knowledge 
required for competent management of 
a library “system,” and to be issued by 
the Board of Library Examiners upon 
demonstration by oral and written ex- 
amination, or other requirements as de- 
termined by the Examiners. A period of 
two years before requiring this certifi- 
cate of the head of a multijurisdiction 
system, or of the administrative head of 
one library in a cooperative system, is to 
give adequate time for the setting ~ by 
training agencies and use by candidates 
of workshops, extension or resident 
courses, or other training facilities. It is 
now generally agreed that the minimum 
of one year of professional library school- 
ing does not provide enough knowledge, 
and is too far removed in time from the 
assumption of top administrative duties, ~ 
to assure competence in modern man- 
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agement duties in public libraries. While 
it is assumed that some Boards of Library 
Trustees will not at first welcome the 
imposition of the requirement of an ad- 
ministrative librarian certificate in some 
“systems,” it is believed by the Commis- 
sion to be an important advance in public 
library administration, and to obviate the 
necessity of imposing detailed regulations 
about how state-appropriated funds may 
be used. 

4. The local library which belongs to 
a “‘system’’ and receives financial assist- 
ance from the state should first make a 
reasonable financial effort. There is no 
way of determining precisely what is 
“reasonable” for each library and “‘sys- 
tem.” A property tax of ten cents is 
lower than was levied by most munici- 
palities which levied a special library tax 
in fiscal 1957 but is slightly higher than 
was levied by most counties which sup- 
port the county library from the proceeds 
of a special library tax. The average per 
capita operating expenditure for 106 
public libraries serving 100,000 or more 
persons in the United States was $2.01 
in fiscal 1957, so that this figure is a 
mid-measure rather than a high one.* 


LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

1. A library system may include any of 

the following which meet minimum 

standards: 

a) A one-library system. 

Note: A one-library system is a system of 
only one library which is large enough and 
strong enough to stand alone and to meet 
all standards. In some cases a library which 
might stand alone may decide to join with 
smaller adjacent libraries to form a cooper- 
ative or other type of system. 

b) A multijurisdiction system where 
one or more library jurisdictions con- 
tract with a single jurisdiction to 
operate the entire multijurisdiction 
library, or merge themselves into a 
multijurisdiction system (as a multi- 
county system). 

Note: In a multijurisdiction system one li- 

brary contracts with one or more others to 
operate the entire system, each library main- 


* U.S. Office of Education, Circular 
No. 525, March 1958, “Statistics of pub- 


lic libraries in cities with population of 
100,000 or more: fiscal year 1957.” 
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taining its own legal entity, or one or more 
libraries consolidate with another to provide 
a single library serving several political juris. 
dictions. (A municipal or district library ‘af. 
filiated" with a county library would not nec- 
essarily be operated by the county library, 
unless there were contractual arrangements for 
such operation, and therefore would not be 
an example of a “multijurisdiction system.") 
The Tehama County Library's operation by 
contract of the Corning Public Library is one 
example, although this is not large enough to 
meet C.L.A. standards for a “system.” One 
or more libraries might also merge with 
another, as when a small city disestablishes 
its independent library and becomes a part 
of a city or county library. The Beale Me- 
morial Library served Bakersfield from 1900 
to 1924 and in the latter year was consoli- 
dated with the Kern County Library. Two or 
more counties might provide for actual con- 
solidation of their libraries to make a multi- 
county library (rather than achieving a some- 
what similar operating situation by functional 
consolidation). There is no California example 
of a multicounty library, although two have 
a combined health service. 


c) A cooperative system where two or 
more library jurisdictions agree 
to cooperate and enter into agree- 
ments in writing regarding the de- 
tails of cooperation. 


Note: In the cooperative system each of the 
two or more libraries in the system maintains 
its legal identity and changes its present or 
future program as mutually agreed upon. 


PuBLic LipRARY AID BOARD 


2. Create the Public Library Aid Board, 
an interdepartmental board empowered 
to formulate the administrative regula- 
tions required to administer state aid to 
public libraries, to pass upon the appli- 
cations of library systems for such aid, 
and to authorize the State Controller to 
make appropriate payments to qualified 
systems, within the general regulations 
provided in the enabling legislation. 

a) Membership of three persons, as 
follows: the State Librarian, ex- 
officio, Chairman; a member of the 
staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion, designated by the Director of 
the Department of Education; and 
a member of the Department of Fi- 
nance, designated by the Director 
of the Department of Finance. 

Note: Since the chief purpose of the pro- 

posed permanent California Public Library Com- 

mission, as earlier tentatively recommended, 


was to formulate and administer requirements 
for state financial assistance to public libraries, 
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and since these requirements are to be included 
in the enabling legislation, the need for a 
permanent Commission is not great. It there- 
fore seems preferable not to create a new 
Commission, but to provide an inter-depart- 
mental board to administer state aid. 


METHODS OF FINANCING BY THE STATE 


3. Per Capita Grants: In systems meeting 

minimum standards. 

a) When the total population in the 
area served by the system is under 
100,000 persons and: 

i) the population per square mile 
is between 20 and 30, a grant 
of twenty cents per capita; 

ii) the population per square mile 
is between 10 and 20, a grant 
of thirty cents per capita; 

iii) the population per square mile 
is under ten, a grant of forty 
cents per capita; 

b) When the total population in the 
area served by the system is over 
100,000 but less than one million, 
15 cents per capita for the popula- 
tion under 500,000 and 12.5 cents 
per capita for the population over 
500,000; 

c) When the population in the area 
served by the system is over one 
million, 12.5 cents per capita for 
the population under two million 
and 10 cents per capita for the pop- 
ulation over two million. 


See the note under No. 4. The total annual 
amount of per capita grants will depend upon 
the number of libraries which qualify and the 
population in their respective service areas. 
Using an arbitrary geographic grouping in 
“systems” to illustrate the principle and popu- 
lation estimates as of July |, 1957, and as- 
suming that all public libraries in the State 
fully meet standards, the total amount of per 
capita aid would be $2,022,387. See the table 
in the Appendix of Report No. | for the de- 
tailed data. 


4. Establishment grants for multijurisdic- 
tion and cooperative systems. During 
each of the first two years of a multijur- 
isdiction or cooperative system an addi- 
tional grant of $10,000 for the system 
for each library jurisdiction which joins 
with another, provided that each such 
grant for a library jurisdiction shall not 
exceed 20% of the total current expendi- 
tures (excluding capital expenditures) 
for the previous fiscal year. 

Note: Per capita and establishment grants 
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made for the benefit of cooperative systems 
shall be paid by the State Controller directly 
to the library or libraries performing the serv- 
ices, as specified in the agreements or con- 
tracts for members of the system, upon cer- 
tification by the Public Library Aid Board. The 
maximum annual total for each of two years 
for this non-recurring establishment grant is 
$1,086,294. See the table in Appendix to 
Report No. |. 
5. If a system which applies for state 
aid does not meet all of the standards it 
may submit a plan officially adopted by 
the legislative authority of the jurisdic- 
tion or jurisdictions for meeting all of the 
standards within two complete fiscal 
years; whereupon it may be temporarily 
approved for state aid in a fraction of 
the amount to which it would be en- 
titled if it fully met standards, this frac- 
tion being one-half in the first year and 
three-fourths in the second year; or a 
plan covering four years may be submit- 
ted, whereupon the system becomes eli- 
gible during each of the first two years 
for one-half, and during each of the 
third and fourth years for three-fourths, 
of the total state aid for which it would 
be entitled if it fully met standards. 

Note: This provision makes it possible for 
a system to meet standards over a two- or 
four-year period, so long as it has an approved 
plan, which, if followed, will lead to the meet- 
ing of standards by the end of the period. 
6. For each independent public library 
jurisdiction which does not meet stand- 
ards for any other form of state aid, each 
library, upon application and signing an 
agreement with the Public Library Aid 
Board), specifying the care and use of 
the materials, shall receive $300.00 
worth of current adult and juvenile 
nonfiction books (computed at publish- 
er’s list price), cataloged and processed by 
the State Library, and sent in two ap- 
proximately equal groups. 

Note: These would normally be books which 
the local library would not buy, selected from 
fall and spring announcements. 


7. State aid shall be administered by the 
Public Library Aid Board (which see, 
No. 2) in conformity with standards as 
stated in the legislation and under ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations adopt- 
ed by the Public Library Aid Board. 
When a system’s plan is _— no 
further control is exercised by the State 


over the plan. 





MINIMUM STANDARDS 
8. Minimum standards for receiving 
state financial aid shall be: 

a) Adoption by each system, and by 

each constituent member, of a pol- 
icy statement of objectives, and a 
statement of policies for the selec- 
tion of materials. 

Note: Each individual library adopts its own 
statement of objectives and of policies for se- 
lection of materials. If there are two or more 
libraries comprising a system, the system also 
has a statement of its specific purposes and 
selection policies, which each library adopts as 
its objectives in participating in the system. 

b) Annual addition of 3,000 new and 

current (within two years of pub- 
lication or imprint) adult titles and 
400 juvenile titles. 

Note: If there are two or more libraries in 
the system and this standard is not already 
met, one of the purposes of the system will 
be to add the required number of new and 
current titles, and the contracts will state the 


responsibility of each member library for add- 
ing at least a specified number of new and 
current titles. 


c) Annual purchase of 300 current 
adult and juvenile periodical titles, 
and adoption of a program for 


maintenance of back files and for 
indexes for reference use of pefi- 
odicals. 
Note: As in 8.b) above, the responsibility 
of each library for contributing to meeting this 


standard would be stated in the contract doc- 
uments. 


d) A collection of 2,000 or more refer- 
ence titles at the system headquarters, 
and needed duplicates at other agen- 
cies, with appropriate annual addi- 
tions, and professionally competent 
staff to serve the public at headquar- 
ters, and to serve the staff at smaller 
agencies where no professional refer- 
ence staff is available; in a coopera- 
tive system where no one library acts 
as headquarters for the system, the ti- 
tles may be located in two or more li- 
braries provided: (a) a “location 
file’ is available, (b) a plan of 
specialization is developed, and (c) 
a competent trained librarian is 
available for service. 


Note: In a cooperative system there is no 
system headquarters. Some type of subject or 
other specialization would be one obvious 
method of allocating the responsibility of each 
member of the "“system' to contribute its 
share to meeting this standard. 
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e) Materials classified, cataloged, ind 
prepared centrally. 

Note: This standard does not state where 
the centralized technical processing shal! be 
located. It might be performed by one of the 
member libraries, be contracted for with 
another library, be carried out at the present 
State Library processing center, or be per. 
formed by some other method. The basic pur. 
pose is to avoid the expense of each lik rary 
duplicating the work of others, where it is not 
necessary. 

f) Separation of routine clerical work 
of circulation and related operations 
from the professional activities of 
advising readers, answering refer- 
ence inquiries, developing the book 
collections, etc.; separation of the 
clerical work in connection with 
cataloging, adding duplicates to the 
collection, duplicating catalog cards 
and other records, mechanical pro- 
cessing of materials, etc., from the 
professional work of subject cata- 
loging and related activities; and 
separation of routine administrative 
activities such as maintenance of 
records, preparation of routine sta- 
tistical and similar = and 
maintenance of staff schedules, from 
the more difficult administrative ac- 
tivities such as preparing drafts of 
policy statements, developing and 
implementing activities and pro- 
grams, coordinating various activi- 
ties and units, and evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of activities and pro- 
grams. 

Note: The basic evidence of separation of 
professional and non-professional work, as well 
as of the three levels of classes of positions 
mentioned in |.h) is to be found in the content 
of the specifications for the respective classes 
of positions in each library. Obviously, there 
will be short periods when an individual will 
perform work above or below that of the 
class of position to which he is assigned; but 
the basic assignment will be appropriate to 
the class of position to which he is allocated. 
g) The full-time equivalent of at least 

one professional librarian engaged 
in ee children’s work, 
cluding planned work in paiael 

planning and development with 

adult members of the community. 

Note: This standard may be met in many 
different ways, cepa on the needs of each 
system. For a group of small cooperating |i- 
braries two widely different methods might 
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be: (!) each library provide from its present 
staff a qualified children's librarian who per- 
forms such work for only a part of the total 
work week, so that together the cooperating 
libraries have the full-time equivalent of one 
or more professional children's librarians “en- 
gaged in professional children's work"; or 
(2) if there is no qualified professional chil- 
dren's librarian in the system, the cooperating 
libraries agree to use some of the state aid 
to employ a full-time professional children's 
librarian who will work in each library in the 
system at such activities as selecting children's 
books, planning story hours and summer read- 
ing programs, planning for visits of school 
classes to libraries, working with schools and 
classroom teachers on problems of children's 
reading, conducting training sessions for non- 
professional staff who work at charge-out desks 
used by children, making talks to parents’ 
groups about the reading of children, etc., etc. 

h) The full-time equivalent of at least 

one professional librarian engaged 

in top administrative and manage- 
ment activities, with at least the fol- 
lowing evidences of such work: 

Note: The data of the Commission's Report 
No. 3 show clearly that some head librarians 
perform a variety of nonadministrative work, 
including simple clerical work which might be 
performed by a high school graduate with no 
college or professional schooling. The purpose 
of this standard is to assure that the full-time 
equivalent of at least one professional librar- 
ian is devoted to top administrative and man- 
agement activities in each system. In systems 
consisting of more than one library there will 
be more than one person engaged in top 
administrative and management activities. 

i) a position classification plan with 
at least three levels of profes- 
sional classes of positions and 
three levels of nonprofessional 
classes of positions, with appro- 
priate definition of each class, 
typical tasks, minimum qualifica- 
tions, and probable lines of pro- 
motion. 

Note: The three levels of professional and 
three of nonprofessional classes of positions 
refer to the system, not to each library in a 
system consisting of more than one library, 
and may include in their number the classes 
of positions used in the library performing 
centralized technical processing, since this is 
work performed for or in the system. Each 
small library may not require six classes of po- 
sitions—three professional and three nonpro- 
fessional. In general, the position classification 
plan should be madesfor the individual library, 
and another should be adopted only when it 
clearly fits the needs. 

ii) a pay plan with a scale for each 
class of position. 
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Note: The pay plan should be made for the 
individual library's position classification plan, 
and need not be the same as any other li- 
brary's. Where conditions are similar among 
libraries in the same system, or among sys- 
tems, there may be advantages in having pay 
scales that are comparable. Also, where li- 
brary classes of nonprofessional positions are 
identical with others in the same political jur- 
isdiction, or where library professional posi- 
tions require qualifications comparable in 
schooling and experience with others in the 
same jurisdiction, similar pay scales for corres- 
ponding or similar classes of positions may be 
desirable. va : 

iii) a chart of administrative organi- 
zation showing the major func- 
tions of each organizational unit 
and the number of employees of 
each class of position assigned to 
each unit. 


Note: The chart of administrative organiza- 
tion is for each individual library. It is an im- 
portant aid to employees at all levels, since 
it shows lines of authority for various types 
of work; to library management in studying 
the allocation of major duties and their re- 
quirements of manpower; to Boards of Library 
Trustees in understanding the major activities 
of the library and the allocation of manpower 
to carry out the work program; and to admin- 
istrative officers of the governmental jurisdic- 
tion who may need to review budget requests 
or other actions of the library management. 
An organization chart is of little value for 
these purposes unless it shows the major func- 
tions and the assigned manpower. 

iv) an estimated program of major 
work to be accomplished in the 
fiscal year, designed so that peri- 
odic reports can be made to local 
authorities of progress in the ac- 
complishment of the work pro- 
gram during the year. 

Note: The major work program to be ac- 
complished by each library is the expression 
in terms of measurable work which it is an- 
ticipated will be accomplished by the expendi- 
ture of the budgeted amount of money—the 
number of volumes to be selected, purchased, 
and processed, the number of items to be 
circulated, the number of story hours to be 
conducted, etc., etc. Since the budget is based 
on the estimated work program, with correc- 
tions for estimated or planned changes in the 
cost of manpower and materials, the periodic 
reports of progress toward the estimated work 
program are of equal importance with the 
more usual reports of budget operation. In a 
system consisting of two or more libraries, the 
system work program could be compiled from 
the reports of the individual libraries. 

v) where a system of branches and/ 
or stations or other extension of 





service beyond the headquarters 
building are in use, a statement 
of standards for agencies of each 
type, including such factors as 
number of population to be 
served, floor area (where perti- 
nent), book stock, equipment, 
number of staff of each class of 
position required, and hours per 
week of public service. 

Note: Standards for agencies used for the 
extension of service beyond the headquarters 
or main building of each library may be of 
two types: those for the agencies now in ex- 
istence, and those used in long-range plans 
for the development of new or additional fa- 
cilities, including the replacement of any 


present facilities which are recognized as in- 
adequate. 


i) A population (current figure) in the 
area providing financial support of 
100,000 or more persons; or, if the 
population density is less than 30 
per square mile in the entire service 
area, an area of 3,000 or more 
square miles. 

Note: While 100,000 or more population has 


been accepted as the minimum desirable pop- 
ulation in some state standards, there are 


counties in California where low density of 


population is combined with difficulties in 
transportation (as over mountainous roads), so 
that an area of low density of population 
might be unmanageably large to include a 
total of 100,000 or more people. 
j) An annual income from public 
sources to be expended by the system 
for current operating expenses equiv- 
alent to the proceeds of 95% of a 
tax of 10 cents per hundred dollars 
on the assessed valuation of property 
as assessed for county purposes, or 
the equivalent of $2.00 per capita, 
whichever is smaller; however, in 
no case shall the total current oper- 
ating expenditures of a library be 
less than the average of the imme- 
diately preceding last two completed 
fiscal years. In determining such in- 
come to be expended for current 
operating purposes, income from 
contracts to provide library service 
to non-public-library organizations, 
such as to schools, shall not be in- 
cluded; nor shall income to be ex- 
pended for capital outlays for land, 
construction or remodeling of build- 
ings, or for furniture and equipment 
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of new or remodeled building: be 
included. 

Note: This standard represents the ‘“f!oor" 
for local support for the library program for 
the system as a whole. Most municipal and 
district public libraries which reported the |i. 
brary tax or its equivalent in fiscal 1957 ex- 
ceeded the ten cents per hundred figure, 
while most county libraries did not reach or 
exceed it. In some counties a tax of ten cents 
per hundred dollars of assessed valuation of 
property would yield more than four dollars 
per capita. The standard is therefore set at 
“whichever is smaller"—95% of a ten cent 
tax or $2.00 per capita—provided the current 
operating expenditure of no library is reduced 
below the average of the last two fiscal years. 
No effort is made in the standard to require 
uniform tax rates or per capita expenditures of 
each library in a system. 

k) Availability on equal terms to all 

qualified residents of the service 
area. 


Note: A major purpose of state aid dis- 
tributed to “systems of cooperating libraries 
is to provide for use of the resources of any 
library in the system by any resident of the 
system area, rather than to encourage the 
duplication of all resources by each independ. 
ent library. 


1) Within two years of adoption of 
state aid to multijurisdiction and/or 
to cooperative systems the adminis- 
trative head of such systems or, in 
the case of a cooperative system, the 
administrative head of at least one 
library in the system, shall hold the 
Administrative Librarian certificate 
issued by the State Board of Library 
Examiners. 


Note: See No. 3 on page 37 for a brief 
discussion of this standard. 


STATE LIBRARY 


9. Adoption by the Legislature of a 
policy statement of the responsibilities of 
the State, expressing its concern for (a) 
the development of public library service 
as one aspect of continuing public edu- 
cation, (b) the State Library as the key- 
stone of the public library system, and 

(c) the State Library as the general li- 

brary of the state government. 

10. Enlarge the powers and duties of the 

State Library to include: 

a) Making studies and surveys of pub- 
lic library problems and needs (as 
recommended revisions of standards 
for state aid, suggested standards for 
buildings and equipment, position 
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lassification plans for libraries, sug- 
gested measures of utilization and 
needs for manpower, sources of lo- 
cal financial support of libraries, 
proposed plan for regional ware- 
houses, etc.). 
Development of one or more re- 
gional warehouses for deposit by 
public libraries of selected types of 
materials (such as bound periodi- 
cals, selected documents, “last copy” 
volumes of standard works, etc.), 
according to specifications developed 
by the field service unit of the State 
Library in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the libraries concerned. 
Authority to contract with and pay 
selected public libraries to serve as 
regional resource centers in specified 
subject and form materials, to pro- 
vide service to other libraries and 
to individuals in the region. 
11. Increase the annual appropriation to 
the State Library (1) to strengthen its 
collections available for inter-library loan, 
and (2) to enable it to carry out its en- 
larged responsibilities (such as adding 
consultants for surveys and field studies, 
and developing plans for regional ware- 
houses). 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
REVISION OF LEGAL BAsIs 

12. Provide for a certificate for Admin- 

istrative Librarian, to be issued upon reg- 

ulations adopted and administered by 
the Board of Library Examiners. 

Note: It is now recommended that the com- 
position of the Board of Library Examiners not 
be expanded at present, but that the present 
Board secure the advice of specialists in test- 
ing in the field of public and library admin- 
istration when developing the tests of fitness 
for the Administrative Librarian Certificate. 
See No. 3 on page 37, for a statement about 
the Certificate. 

13. Either before, or as a part of the 

present program now in progress for the 

revision of the Education Code: 

a) Revise the provisions for govern- 
ment and management of all types 
of public libraries to recognize the 
changes which have taken place in 
public administration since most of 
these laws were originally passed 
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(1901, 1911, and 1935); specifical- 
ly to state more clearly the powers 
and duties of legislative bodies to 
determine basic policies and of ad- 
ministrative librarians (as executive 
officers) to carry out policies; 
Provide specifically for the cooper- 
ative library system and the multi- 
library system (including a multi- 
county library system) ; 
Make it possible for the county free 
library to have a choice of whether 
to initiate county school library 
service, and to initiate termination 
of such service. 
Provide school library consultant 
services in the State Department of 
Education. 
14. The Legislature study the problem of 
granting authority to a library jurisdic- 
tion, and/or its supporting local govern- 
ing authority, to borrow funds (as from 
pension funds, etc.) to finance public 
library capital improvements, particularly 
for land, building and remodeling or ex- 
pansion, and for equipment for same. 
15. The Legislature study the problem of 
revising the county service area law to 
make it possible for the area of an in- 
corporated place to be included with 
contiguous unincorporated area in a coun- 
ty service district. 


ROUND ROBIN HOOD'S BARN 
Life might be simpler if patrons could 
learn to ask for material directly instead 
of by the ingenious, devious, and often 
tortuous paths they pursue. Reference 
struggled to locate a street map of Tia- 
juana, Mexico, only to find out that all 
the man wanted was the date of the 
Mexican Revolution. (It seems he had 
been in Tiajuana and remembered that 
one of the streets was named for the date. 

—Spirit of St. Louis, 

St. Louis Public Library 


WELL — AT LEAST HE ASKED 
“Can I tear pictures out of Life maga- 
zine?” was the request made by a Refer- 
ence Department patron. 
—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 
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CLA Conference Highlights 


A RECORD 1101 PERSONS, representing 
the country’s largest state association of 
library-connected people, quenched their 
professional thirst at the October CLA 
Conference in the Lafayette Hotel, Long 
Beach, with the likes of Dr. Allan Nev- 
ins, the team of Frederic Mosher and 
Marjorie Fiske, Leon Uris, Emerson 
Greenaway, Brother Antoninus, Langston 
Hughes, and many others in between. 
Quantity and quality seldom seen even 
at ALA conferences. 

Even if it was not intended to be one, 
Dr. Nevins’ First General Session speech 
was a keynote—a challenge issued to every 
librarian. The distinguished twice-Pulitzer 
Prize winning historian, professor emeri- 
tus of Columbia University and presently 
a member of the research staff of the 
Huntington Library, told the gathering 
that the burden must fall upon the li- 
brary for bringing about ‘a reading rev- 
olution that does not depend on paper- 
back detective stories, terror stories, sex 
stories, and comic books, that is securely 
based on the books worth reading . . . ” 

He said “the best single test of a na- 
tion’s culture remains what it has always 
been since the days of Gutenberg—its 
attitude toward books. If any plea ought 
to be made constantly and forcibly in the 
United States, it is a plea for a great 
increase in the purchase and use of 
books.”’ Dr. Nevins cited some statistics 
to support the view that if book con- 
sciousness tests a nation, as distinguished 
from the number of automobiles on high- 
ways and the number of television sets 
in every home, then the United States 
needs a mirror. 

The College, University, and Research 
Libraries Section, in addition to securing 
Dr. Nevins for the conference, deserve 
a few more pats on the back for the 
presence of Brother Antoninus, Folk 


Ed. Note: Bert Snow, Director of Publicity 
for Los Angeles Public Library, did yeoman 
service as publicity chairman for the CLA con- 
ference. 


BY BERT N. SNOW 


Singer Sam Hinton, and the executive 
secretary of Association of College and 
Research Libraries, Richard Harwell 

Speaking impromptu, without notes, 
Brother Antoninus O.P., of St. Albert's 
College, Oakland, gave one of the truly 
eloquent talks of the entire conference, 
Brother Antoninus, who has been a lay 
brother in the Dominican Order for eight 
years, completely captivated his audience 
with the reading of a collection of his 
poems and a discourse about “the need 
to refurbish the symbolism of man’s spirit- 
ual life.’ He said that a poem is formed 
in the soul, or the subconscious, where the 
spiritual life is realized, and for this rea- 
son a poet cannot lie. For those who cram- 
med the Starlight Roof, Brother Anton- 
inus revealed strong convictions and a 
great depth of understanding for all 
things spiritual. 

On a different plane, Author Leon 
Uris explained to University of Southern 
California Library School Alumni lunch- 
eon guests at what point an author could 
be technically advanced to be totally com- 
mitted to his material. He traced his ca 
reer from “Battle Cry” to his most re- 
cent contribution, ‘‘Exodus.”” ‘A writer,” 
he said, ‘must continue to expand his 
field of inquiry and find the frontiers for 
his materials,” and above all, “mirror the 
truth.” 


One of the liveliest topics of the week 
for public library people, and of great 
importance to all librarians, was the long- 
awaited proposal by the California Public 
Library Commission that the Legislature 
be asked to authorize state aid to librar- 
ies. Dr. Edward Wight, director of re- 
search for the Public Library Commission, 
presented the proposal at the Fifth Gen- 
eral Session, at which many small ‘“‘erup- 
tions’ occurred in the organized “buzz 
sessions.’” Dr. Wight entered a plea for 
a renewed attempt to understand the real 
intent of the proposals of the commis- 
sion. Generally speaking, the proposals 
include—in addition to financial aid— 
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plans for unified library systems in cer- 
tain areas and for setting up of standards 
under which financial aid could be re- 
ceived 
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sary that the general reader and inde- 
pendent researcher should have access to 
rare and unique materials in a large pub- 
lic library, and that these materials should 


Ww The Book Selection Study, scheduled not be the exclusive province of univer- 
tive for publication soon by the University sity and other research libraries. 
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ight American Library Association Presi- and an accompanying jazz chamber group 
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for Members of the 1958 Board of Directors meeting in Long Beach included (front row, left to 
coal right): Vice president, president elect Alan D. Covey, President George Farrier, Executive Secre- 
: tary Mrs. Edna Yelland, A.L.A. Councilor Ed Castagna, (standing) CURLS President Everett 
ns- T. Moore, CL Editor Raymond M. Holt, Public Libraries Section President Hilda Glaser, Chil- 


sals § dren's and Young Peoples Section President Marjorie Rankin, Yosemite District President 
= Katherine Chastain, and Mt. Shasta District President Winifred Linguist. 
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Academic Library Notes 


THis IssuE CONTINUES THE announce- 
ments of numerous personnel changes 
which have occurred in academic libraries 
during the summer and fall months. 

The Stanford University Libraries an- 
nounce the appointment of Peter Kudrik, 
University of North Carolina, as Order 
Librarian; Michael Sadoski, M.L.S., Uni- 
versity of California, as Senior Librarian, 
Science Division; and Jennette Hitchcock, 
formerly Head of the Subject Cataloging 
Division at Yale University, as Chief 
Catalog Librarian. Dr. Gustav A. Harrer, 
formerly Chief Acquisition Librarian at 
Stanford, has been promoted to be As- 
sistant Director for Central Services. The 
Stanford University Libraries opened a 
Technical Information Service on Oct- 
ober 1 under the direction of George 
Vdovin, formerly Assistant Chief of the 
Science Division. This is a subscription 
service offered to research and industrial 
firms. Mrs. Winifred Webster Fremont 
resigned from her position as Senior Li- 
brarian in the Special Collections Divi- 
sion on August 31. Mrs. Fremont came 
to Stanford in 1939 as a cataloger. 

University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, has as a member of the Reference 

epartment Joyce Shober, UC, 1958. 
Mrs. Luella Wharton, Serials Librarian 
at UCSB, was presented with a twenty- 
five year service pin in September. Don- 
ald C. Davidson, Chief Librarian, UCSB, 
is continuing temporarily in his added 
duty as Acting Dean of Letters and Sci- 
ences instead of his usual added duty of 
teaching a course in history. 

University Library, USC, announces 
the appointment of Jane L. Culler, grad- 
uate of Carnegie Tech Library School, 
formerly Lending Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, as Head of Circu- 
lation. Chou Ming Hsia, USC Library 
School, 1958, joined the Catalog Depart- 
ment staff as a cataloger of Oriental ma- 
terials. 

Under the American Scandinavian 
Foundation program, two librarians are 
in California Libraries. Inge Quitzau, 


BY HARRIETT GENUNG 


from Denmark, will spend a year at 
USC Library as a trainee. Miss Avnete 
Hagen, Librarian at Askov Folk School 
in Denmark, will be Assistant Librarian 
at Taft College for six months begin. 
ning January, 1959. Miss Hagen would 
like to visit other libraries, either for a 
few hours or perhaps work informally on 
the staff for a few days with or without 


ay. 

r At the College of Medical Evangelists, 
Leroy W. Otto was appointed as Head 
Librarian for the Vernier-Radcliffe Me- 
morial Library. Mr. Otto's former ex- 
perience included Cerritos College, USC 
and Madison College, Tennessee. Miss 
Eleanor Summerton has been appointed 
Head Cataloger at VRML, formerly of 
Walla Walla College, Washington. Mrs. 
Margaret White was added to the staff 
of VRML as Historical Records Librar- 
ian. 

At the College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Edwin N. Hughes, 
Michigan, 1939, formerly with L.A. 
County Public Library, Reference Depart: 
ment, and Pacific State Hospital, medi- 
cal and patients’ Library, became cata- 
loger. 

U. S. Naval Post Graduate School an- 
nounces the appointment of Assistant 
Professor Ljubo Lulich to the position 
of Chief of Public and Reader Services, 
Professor Lulich was formerly on the 
staff of the Library of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. 

The new staff at George Pepperdine 
College is announced as follows: Mr. 
Harold E. Holland, Librarian; Dorothy 
Moore, Reference; Loraine Nagai, Cata- 
loger; Doris Squire, Circulation, and Ed- 
na Thompson, Order Librarian. Mrs. 
Pearl Ward, Miss Fina Ott and Mrs. 
Katie Clark resigned from the staff. 

At Glendale College, Marshall Nunn 
joined the staff. For the past five years 
Mr. Nunn was at L.A. Public Library. 
Oakland Junior College, Merritt Campus, 
has three new staff members: Irwin May- 
ers, UCB, 1957, formerly inter - library 
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loan librarian and cataloger at San Jose 
State College; Helen S. Truber, Order 
Librarian, and cataloger, Susan T. Wood- 
ward. 

Dr. Gladys Coryell, Education Librari- 
an at UCLA, was married to Professor 
Malbone W. Graham of the Department 
of Political Science. 

At Pasadena City College, Mr. L. Her- 
man Smith, formerly Librarian, has 
changed his position to that of Assistant 
Dean of Extended Day. Mrs. Margaret 
B. McCaughna of the Library staff is now 
Acting Head Librarian. City College of 
San Francisco announces that Mrs. Kath- 
atine Pedley. cataloger, is on leave of ab- 
sence, spending the year at Heidelberg, 
as Army librarian at the Heidelberg 
School for the children of military per- 
sonnel. During the summer she was at 
Boston doing research on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and on the libraries which housed 
them. 

San Diego Junior College announces 
the appointment of Mr. James Newbold, 
Temple City, in Reference and Order De- 
partment. At San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege, Mrs. Pearl Frye Rau, author and 
water colorist, has joined the library staff. 
India A. Newton is librarian at Shasta 
College Library. 

California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, announces the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Joy Berghell, as Assistant 
Reference Librarian. Miss Fern Shields 
has been appointed Assistant Order Li- 
brarian. At Chico State College, Mrs. 
Helen M. Spring, MA Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1957, is the new Circulation Li- 
brarian. Her assistant is Mrs. Mary H. 
Adams, formerly Assistant Reference Li- 
brarian. Miss Alice L. Phillips, BSLS 
Denver, 1942, formerly Reference Li- 
brarian of the Amarillo Public Library, 
is now Assistant Reference Librarian. 
New Catalogers at Chico are Henry K. 
Eng, MA, Denver, 1958; Harry Clark, 
MLS, UCB, 1956, and Milton G. Hod- 
nette, Jr, MA., Denver, 1951. Kathryn 
Hornibrook, Cataloger, has recently re- 
tired, and Mrs. Ursula W. Benner, cata- 
loger, has gone to Paradise High School 
as Librarian. 

San Jose State College announces the 
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appointment of Donald Walker, MLS, 
University of Oklahoma, who replaces 
Donald Johanns who resigned to accept 
a position at the Foothill Junior College. 

Mr. J. Richard Rivers, many years As- 
sistant Librarian at St. John’s College, is 
now Head of the Reference Service at 
Buena Park Public Library. 

Considerable activity is reported in new 
building programs among the academic 
libraries. The University of California 
Medical Center Library at San Francisco 
opened the doors of its new libraty on 
June 2 making it possible for the first 
time to house under one roof all of the 
campus library resources which now con- 
stitute a central library serving the four 
professional schools of Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing, the staffs 
of the Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital, the 
renovated U.C. Hospital, of the Clinics, 
and of all research projects on the San 
Francisco Campus. This library is located 
on the first three floors of the new south 
wing of the Medical Sciences Building. 

Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences moved into a new four- 
story building during August and Sep- 
tember. There are five subject reading 
rooms on the upper three floors in addi- 
tion to a periodicals room and a general 
reference room. Mr. Caverhill, Librarian, 
asks us to mention that there are three 
unfilled professional openings in the 
Language Arts and Reference Rooms. 
New staff appointments at L.A. State 
are: Mrs. Kathryn Forrest, MSLS, USC, 
1958, Assistant Acquisitions Librarian; 
Miss Jane Forgotson, MLS, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, 1955, Science and 
Technology Librarian, formerly Science 
Librarian at Texas A & M; Miss Elinor 
Mohn, MA, University of Minnesota, 
1958, Assistant Reference and Circula- 
tion Librarian, formerly Dean of Women 
at Citrus Junior College; and Miss Mary 
Peltz, MSLS, USC, 1958, Assistant So- 
cial Sciences Librarian. 


East Los Angeles Junior College moved 
into its new library, occupying two floors, 
during the summer. American River Ju- 
nior College of Sacramento dedicated its 
new campus and library in October. At 

(Academic Notes .. . Page 68) 
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A New Building 


With A Difference 


BY FREDERICK MULHOLLAND 


ON JULY NINETEENTH the City of Palo 
Alto opened to the a its new Main 
Library building and new Mitchell Park 
Branch Library. The two buildings were 
financed by a $700,000 bond issue which 
was approved by the people of Palo 
Alto in June 1956. Edward D. Stone was 
selected as architect for both buildings, 
and Eckbo, Royston, and Williams as the 


Ed. Note: Frederick Mulholland has been City 
Librarian at Palo Alto since December, 1952. 
Prior to that he spent six years in Japan in in- 
formation library work for the U.S. Army and 
the State Department. Following his receipt of 
his library degree from U. of C. he began his 
career as Librarian of the Coalinga Union High 
School District. 


landscape architects. (Mr. Stone is the 
noted architect responsible for the United 
States Pavilion at the Brussels World | air, 
Ed. Note). 

The new Main Library is located in the 
Civic Center close to the population cen- 
ter of the city. A survey conducted in the 
Fall of 1955 indicated that the people of 
Palo Alto preferred a central location for 
the Main Library with adequate free park- 
ing. The new building has a parking lot 
which will accommodate seventy cars, and 
plenty of space to treble that if it proves 
necessary. 

The new Mitchell Park Branch Library 
is located in the southeastern part of the 
city. The old Main Library, which ts in 


os : x . 
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The exterior of the Palo Alto Public Library is graced by the charming brick wall 
characteristic of the work done by Architect Stone. 
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The central circulation and reference desk area is designed to conserve personnel 
while insuring utmost convenience in service to the public. 


the northern part of the city, has been re- 
opened as the Downtown Branch Library. 
For many years we have had a branch in 
the southwestern part of the city, the Col- 
lege Terrace Branch Library, so now we 
have a library within a mile of every resi- 
dent. 

The new Main Library has twenty-five 
thousand square feet of space: twenty 
thousand on the ground floor and five 
thousand in the basement. The building 
furnished and equipped, cost roughly five 
hundred thousand dollars; exact figures 
are not yet available. 

The building is in the shape of a “T” 
with the reading room forming the cross 
bar and staff offices the base. A structural 
steel frame supports the building, allow- 
ing an open interior. All exterior walls 
are glass which contributes to the open- 
ness of the building. A terra cotta grille 
nine feet high surrounds the entire build- 
ing. This cuts the glare from the sun, and, 
where it occurs beyond the walls, creates 


reading courts at either end of the read- 
ing room and patios outside the staff room 
and City Librarian's office. 

The two public entrances to the build- 
ing are located where the base of the “T” 
meets the cross bar. The entrances open 
into a large foyer which appears even 
larger than it is due to its low nine foot 
ceiling of unstained redwood. In the foyer 
a wall twenty-seven feet long covered in 
charcoal brown industrial cork and illum- 
inated by spot lights is used for displays. 
Public rest rooms, telephones, and drink- 
ing fountains are located off the foyer. 

The circulation and reference desks 
form a twenty-seven foot square. The cir- 
culation desk extends into the foyer and 
the reference desk extends into the read- 
ing room. Within the square, which is a 
continual counter thirty-nine inches high, 
are shelves to house ready reference books, 
closed shelf books, college catalogues, the 
current year’s files of periodicals, books on 
reserve, and the like. Also within the 
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Walnut wood work, and book stacks in dull black finish contrast pleasantl) 
with the white floors and light ceilings. 


square and between the circulation and 
reference desks is a stairway to the base- 
ment. 

The reading room, 81 feet wide by 162 
feet long, houses the book collection along 
its length on the street side of the room. 
Space is provided for 100,000 volumes. 
On the opposite side of the reading room 
the references desk occupies the center, 
flanked on one side by the public catalog, 
reference collection, and pamphlet and 
a files, and on the other side flanked 

y the art collection, current periodicals 
and newspapers section, California collec- 
tion, and map cases. Reading chairs and 
tables, lounge chairs, and sofas occupy 
the center and ends of the room. A free 
standing fireplace at one end cuts off 
a quarter of the room, and this area is fur- 
nished as a lounge. 

Lighting in the reading room is pro- 
vided by a luminous ceiling which pro- 
vides a great deal of light and yet is soft 
and unobtrusive. Down the center of the 


room, where the ceiling pitches to a height 
of twenty-six feet, four chandeliers and 
indirect lighting against the pitched white 
ceiling provide adequate and. pleasant 
light. 

The entire building has a white vinyl 
tile floor. Furnishings are all in black wal 
nut and upholstery is black naugahyde. 
All steel—shelves, filing cabinets, etc.,— 
is black in a dull finish. The black and 
dark brown furniture and equipment 
against the white floors and under the 
white ceilings create a sophisticated, quiet, 
and pleasant atmosphere. The architect 
established this atmosphere in the design 
and materials used in the building—na- 
tural redwood, brick, Philippine mahog- 
any stained dark brown in a dull finish, 
some walls papered with grass cloth, @ 
wall of charcoal brown industrial cork fot 
— in the foyer, the soft lumimous 
ceiling, and the whole surrounded by the 
terra cotta grille and capped with a wood 
shake roof, 
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Initially we have provided seating for 
165 patrons in the reading room. There 
are 108 contemporary captains’ chairs at 
round reading tables, 36 lounge chairs up- 
holstered in black naugahyde, and 7 sofas 
with the same upholstery. The reading 
tables and lounge furniture have been in- 
tegrated throughout the room to establish 
a homelike or clublike atmosphere rather 
than an institutional one. Twelve six-panel 
shoji screens which are used to create in- 
timate lounge areas in the reading room 
and directors’ chairs in black and white 
in the oudoor reading courts help to es- 
tablish the atmosphere of a home or club. 

The behind-the-scenes areas are as plea- 
sant as those for the public. The same ma- 
terials have been used and the same color 
scheme. There are pleasant patios fur- 
nished with directors’ chairs outside the 
City Librarian's office and the staff lounge. 

The work room, which is thirty-nine by 
fifty-four feet, houses the order, catalog- 
ing, processing and mending functions. 
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Seven foot partitions and free standing 
book cases separate the various areas. 
There are no permanent walls to hinder 
changes in areas in the future. 

There is a five thousand square foot 
basement under that part of the building 
which forms the base of the “T’’. In addi- 
tion to the staircase between the circula- 
tion and reference desks there is a staircase 
in the work room near the delivery door. 
Adjoining this staircase is a dumbwaiter 
which will carry two truckloads of books. 
The basement houses the mechanical 
room, back files of newspapers, and peri- 
odicals, and duplicating equipment (mul- 
tilith and mimeograph). 

There is no children’s section in the 
new Main Library inasmuch as our Chil- 
dren’s Library is just four short blocks 
away. We are, however, building up the 
young people’s section at the new Main 
Library to include books for the junior 
high school age whereas formerly this 

(Palo Alto .. . Page 70) 


At either end of the reading room, special informal areas, such as this 
present added opportunity for relaxed reading 
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What's Going On Here? 


Miss Leone Garvey has retired as head of 
the Boys and Girls Department of BERKE- 
LEY PuBLic LipraRy. Miss Garvey has 
held this post since 1936, coming to 
Berkeley after ten years with Los Angeles 
Public Library. Since 1946 she has also 
served on the faculty of the University 
of California’s School of Librarianship as 
lecturer in children’s literature. She has 
also taught at San Francisco and San Jose 
State Colleges. 

Recent promotions at the CALIFORNIA 
STATE LIBRARY include those of Mrs. 
Amelia White, formerly in the Govern- 
ment Publications Section, to Editorial 


Librarian and Miss Mary Schell to Super- 
vising Government Publications Librarian 
replacing Melvin Oathout, who became 
Chief of Technical Services. 

Librarians from a number of bay area 
communities met at the CALIFORNIA 
STATE LiprarRyY Processing Center to ex- 


plore possibilities of a similar unit in 
their own region. This group included 
Mrs. Edith Duke of MouNTAIN VIEW 
PuBLic Liprary, Sereta Lacy and Fred 
Mulholland of PALo ALTO PusLic LI- 
BRARY, Mrs. Pauline Coleman of SAN 
MATEO PuBLic LiBRARY and Thelma 
Passo of SAN BRUNO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Margaret Thompson, Director, demon- 
strated and explained the center's opera- 
tion. 

Two branches of CONTRA Costa Coun- 
Ty LIBRARY were recipients of gifts re- 
cently. Brentwood was able to make sev- 
eral needed repairs with $100 from the 
Woman's Club; Pittsburgh Junior Wom- 
an’s Club presented that branch with 6 
tables and 36 chairs. 

Bethel Morris, Librarian of Concord 
Branch, CoNntrRA Costa County LI- 
BRARY, reports the unusual query, by 
phone, asking if they had a pet library as 
one mentioned on television. The patron 
was interested in borrowing snakes and 
wild animals for her children! 

FRESNO CouUNTY LIBRARY Branches also 
have their share of amusing requests. 


BY STEPHEN D. EWING 


Kingsbury Branch had a little gir: ask 
for the “other story” that went wit! the 
fairy tale she was returning. How do you 
explain that familiar ending “but that is 
another story’? Fowler Branch met an- 
other familiar situation when a four year 
old informed the staff that they did not 
have enough material on oil wells for 
young men his age. Del Ray Branch 
helped a ten year old boy through a dif- 
ficult stage when it provided him with a 
“love” book. His older sister was in love 
and he wanted to know what made her 
act so silly! Once the problem was solved 
he returned to his sports stories. 

Mrs. VanDussen, FRESNO COUNTY LI 
BRARIAN, turned the first shovelful of dirt 
for the West Fresno Branch recently. It 
will be the first branch built by the coun- 
ty for library purposes only. 

KERN County Lisrary marked its first 
anniversary on October 4th by displays 
and a reception. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY LiprRary’s ninth 
annual Harvest Breakfast differed slight- 
ly this year in that it was the library's 
public ‘‘goodbye” to County Supervisor 
John Anson Ford, who has served as De- 
partmental Chairman of the library dur- 
ing the period of its most rapid growth. 
Many tributes to his encouragement and 
services to the library were given. 

New branches of Los ANGELES COUNTY 
LiBRARY, La Mirada and La Puente, re- 
port brisk circulation and registration. 
Bell Gardens and Manhattan Heights pa- 
trons are enjoying their enlarged quarters. 
William Brett has been appointed to the 
recently recreated position of Assistant 
Librarian of OAKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
He has been serving as Chief Reference 
Librarian. 

PASADENA PuBLic Lisrary’s Hill Ave- 
nue Branch was recently painted and 
landscaped. 

Miss Carolyn Walker has retired as Cur- 
ator of Special Collections at POMONA 
PuBLic LipraRy, completing 34 years of 
service to the Pomona community. Dur- 
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ing this time she had compiled one of 
the most extensive collections of local his- 
tory to be found in a public library. A 
recent project, begun by Miss Walker a 
year before her retirement, is a regional 
union catalog of local history materials 
available in the Southern California area. 
Miss Walker's successor has not yet been 
appointed. 

Salinas Public Library has just an- 
nounced that John Ward, Madera County 
Librarian, will take over the duties of 
City Librarian in Salinas January 1, suc- 
ceeding Howard Samuelson. No succes- 
sor has yet been chosen for the Madera 
position. 

Apologies to Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean for 
not reporting her retirement as SACRA- 
MENTO City Librarian and to Dorothy 
Drake for not announcing her appoint- 
ment to that post earlier. Mrs. Margaret 
Dinsmoor, formerly Supervising Catalog- 
er, has been named Assistant Librarian. 
SAN BERNARDINO PUBLIC LIBRARY'S 


sparked their “Building Our Library” 
Reading Club by using blueprints as bul- 


letin board background. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY’S 
Young People’s Librarian laments, ‘Life 
has its moments of discouragement. When 
we tire of reading lists of approved books 
for Y.P.’s and read the newspaper, it is 
a bit disconcerting to find movie ads for 
‘| Was a Teen-age Werewolf’, ‘The 
Blob’, and ‘I Married a Monster from 
Outer Space’. We try so hard to find 
suitable material for young people! What 
has happened to the world while we have 
been submerged in ‘young love’, careers, 
and sports stories ?”’ 

Barstow Branch of SAN BERNARDINO 
County Liprary has moved to new 
quarters in a combination Library and 
Chamber of Commerce building. The lo- 
cal Woman's Club has provided money 
for new chairs and a table. 

Stephen D. Ewing, formerly Humboldt 
County Librarian, has been appointed to 
the position of Director of SAN LEANDRO 
PuBLic Liprary following the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Marie Tinsley Smith. Mrs. 
Smith was guest of honor at a reception 
in tribute to her twenty year’s service. 
SAN Luis Opispo CouNTY Liprary held 
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a reception to honor Mrs. Bertha Frank- 
lin, Staff Librarian, who retired recently 
with 38 years of continuous service to her 
credit. 
SAN MATEO CouNTy LIBRARY has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Georgia Cox, formerly Ex- 
tension Librarian at High Point (N. C.) 
Public Library, as Supervising Reference 
Librarian. 
Howard Samuelson, SANTA ANA PUBLIC 
Librarian, believes he holds a record in 
the library world—children whose names 
start with the letter K. They are: Keith, 
Karen, Kathy, Kay, Kim, Ken and Kyle. 
The thought of John Smith, SANTA Bar- 
BARA PUBLIC Librarian now on leave of 
absence in Tehran, appearing in top hat 
and tails to meet the Shah on University 
Day, has so tickled the fancy of Law- 
rence Clark Powell, UCLA Librarian, that 
he has offered to reproduce a photo of 
John thus attired in the UCLA Librarian 
if one can be obtained. 
Incidently, any one who hopes to have 
a mural painted for library decoration 
should check with SANTA BARBARA PuB- 
Lic Liprary first. It seems to be a real 
headache there. 
Mrs. Ruth Little has been appointed Rur- 
al Reference Librarian of the Library 
Services Act Project in Santa Barbara 
County. She brings to the position varied 
experience obtained in Harvard Business 
School and the Library of Congress. 
Mrs. Thora Sellstrom has been appointed 
Acting County Librarian of Siskrvou 
COUNTY LIBRARY. 
“They can’t even win at the library,” 
sighed one little Dodger-reader at WHiT- 
TIER PUBLIC LIBRARY, as ne checked the 
scoreboard of the Giants versus Dodgers 
Summer Reading Program. Score Giants 
364—Dodgers 355. 
Please send information for this cal- 

umn to a new address: 

Stephen D. Ewing 

San Leandro Public Library 

San Leandro, California 


A telephone patron asked the Refer- 
ence Department, “What is the difference 
between ‘necklace’ and ‘negligee’?”’ 

—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 
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A FINE CONTAGION 


A REVIEW BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Armine D. Mackenzie. A Fine Contagion. 
xiii, 78pp. California Library Association. 
$5.00. 

SOME OF US HUNT the butterflies of folly 

with a baseball bat. This was not Arming 

Mackenzie's way. He sat silently at his 

desk and waited for one to light on hig 

In Basket; then delicately he would seize 

it with two fingers, hold it carefully while 

he wrote a page-long essay about it, then 
let it fly out the window. Mostly they 
never knew they had been caught and de- 
scribed. 

Those of us who read every word of 

Armine Mackenzie, and hungered for 

more, knew it however. No one wrote 


more wittily and gently about the follies 
of administrative housekeeping, surveys, 
questionnaires, literary fashions and 
foibles, and the strange patrons of a pub- 
lic library. We were his few but passion- 
ate fans—few because he wrote only a 


dozen or two essays and for only two 
periodicals—the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary Staff Association’s Broadcaster and 
the California Librarian, both edited by 
his colleague, discoverer, and nourisher, 
Bertha Marshali who, from her retire- 
ment, contributes a memoir of Mackenzie 
to this posthumous volume of his essays, 
selected by Frederick A. Wemmer and 
Allen Covey—and great day!—published 
by the California Library Association. 
There is balm in Gilead! 

I don’t know why the national library 
press never knew contributions by Ar- 
mine Mackenzie. Probably too swamped 
by the noisier, more persistent, and timely 
sort of contributors, always in the ma- 
jority. Certainly Mackenzie never sought 
publication anywhere. He might never 
have written anything if it hadn’t been 
for Bertha Marshall’s nice way of nag- 
ging. 

Ed. Note: Of all his intimates, few knew 
Armine Mackenzie better than Larry Powell, 
the eminent purveyor of all things bookish at 
UCLA. This review of the CLA publication 
of Armine’s essays is a lasting tribute to one 


of CL’s most literate and appreciated con- 
tributors. 


The fact is, he wasn’t well. It is a mir- 
acle he lived as long as he did (his <leath 
came in 1957 at the age of 49), worked 
as a librarian in the Los Angeles Public 
Library for 18 years, and wrote these few 
essays which are his immortality. rom 
his writing one would never know oi the 
ill health that hounded him. There is 
no complaining, no self pity, by this man 
who lived most of his life with one foot 
in the grave. If you will read closely 
however you will sense the sadness at the 
passing of his student years at UCLA, the 
nostalgia for a bohemian existence he 
tasted and lost and then could only read 
about. We who enjoy good health and 
survive because of thick skins can only 
feel shame when we recall the life and 
read the works of the incomparable Ar 
mine. He found solace from his sorrow 
in reading and writing. 

If Bertha Marshall discovered Armine 
Mackenzie, it was Althea Warren who 
as City Librarian hired and maintained 
him, and it was her successor Harold 
Hamill who handled his difficult inherit- 
ance with generous perception — and it 
was Armine’s colleagues—the late Kath- 
erine Garbutt, Riva Bresler, Elliott Mor- 
gan, Rosemary Livsey, Mary Peterson, Ir- 
win Stein, Mary Pratt — who stood by 
him in his trouble. 

I met him through Bertha Marshall, 
when the two of them, Neal Harlow and 
I were the California Librarian's editorial 
board. Los Angeles traffic tended to keep 
us apart. We corresponded, usually fan 
letters after the other had written some- 
thing. We were good for one another, 
as both of us suffered the gadflies Mar- 
shall and Harlow. 

In later years when sleeplessness _be- 
came his fate, Mackenzie would wax mel- 
low and telephone his friends, ‘‘oft in the 
stilly night.” 

“This is Armine.”’ 

“Yes, Armine.”’ 

“Are you by any chance writing? | 

(Fine Contagion . . . Page 72) 
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California oLihrarianship: 
Ae Anniversary Soliloguy 


OcToBER 6, 1958 MARKS an anniversary 
for me: for it was just a decade ago that 
I embarked on my California career in 
special librarianship. An ex-New Yorker, 
I came West with great expectations and 
imbued with enthusiasm for the challenge 
of California, both in librarianship and 
as a way of life. With my Columbia train- 
ing and Eastern experiences, I felt I had 
been sufficiently steeped and ingrained in 
the traditions of librarianship to want to 
pioneer on my own, hence the special lure 
of special librarianship. 

And on this, my tenth anniversary, I 
cannot resist reminiscing and reflecting 
taking stock and making New Era’s resol- 
utions. And so I ask myself many ques- 
tions, as for example: What are some of 
the words of wisdom I ought to be able 
to spout off? What has it meant to be a 
special librarian in California? What have 
I accomplished and not? What are the fu- 
ture implications? Whither SLA? And 
since I profess to be a loyal practitioner, 
am I able to formulate a philosophy in the 
very manner and spirit of a modern pro- 
fession ? 

Perhaps some of the answers lie in a 
look at the sources of my impressions, 
both real and vicarious. My closest contacts 
have of course been essentially through 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association. Special li- 
brarianship, by definition, implies coop- 
eration with one’s colleagues: you cannot 


Ed. Note: Sherry Taylor, Librarian at the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company's home office in Los 
Angeles is everyone's favorite librarian. A grad- 
uate of Columbia, Miss Taylor has worked in 
4 variety of libraries from College to the U.S. 
State Department. Her present position has 
brought great professional advancement and 
recognition including president of the Southern 
California chapter of SLA. As a faithful mem- 
ber of CLA she provides much needed liaison 
between the two groups. 


BY SHERRY TAYLOR 


Sherry Taylor stands at the Catalog of her 
Prudential Library. 


operate in a void; you are by the very 
nature of your work part of a team, in the 
true sense of that mis-used word: a local, 
national and international team where you 
give and take assiduously. 

And so, while reviewing my local chap- 
ter activities, I think ahead to SLA’s 50th 
anniversary in 1959 at Atlantic City—a 
celebration calling for overall collabora- 
tion. 

I broadened my contacts to the upper 
stratas of California through joint meet- 
ings of the Bay Region Chapter which in- 
cidentally coincide with the annual CLA 
—another important allegiance. My first 
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CLA was Sacramento in June, 1950; I 
don’t mind admitting in retrospect that it 
overwhelmed me completely with its glit- 
tering array of personalities. But I was no 
longer a newcomer: I had arrived suff- 
ciently to warrant attendance at a state 
convention where I hobnobbed with my 
colleagues statewise, socialwise, profes- 
sionalwise. In the process, I was sure I'd 
been granted my California citizenship pa- 
pers in the shadow of the Golden State 
Dome! 

During this decade, I attended SLA 
conventions in St. Paul, Minnesota—my 
introduction to the Mid-West; back to my 
hometown, New York City; Boston—the 
scene of my college years; and this year, 
Chicago. (Invariably someone recalled the 
1949 LA convention with nostalgia, a bow 
to the local group.) I banquetted with the 
Medical Library Association during its 
1956 LA meetings, and had a taste of the 
glorious ALA in San Francisco. All this 
by way of proof to you, dear Calif. Lib. 
reader, that I get around! 

And this, I believe, is one of the price- 
less characteristics of California librarian- 
ship-keep moving! Horizontally, vertic- 
ally or, as we used to say in NY, uptown, 
downtown, crosstown. This I like, for it 
means that you don’t just stay in your 
own little groove and water the tall ivies 
of your tower. You explore, you coop- 
erate, you unite; you fuse your efforts into 
something that lends meaning to your 
daily statistical abstract. 

SLAers are known to be sociable folks: 
we are forever being wined and dined 
throughout the association year, with bon- 
uses in the form of planned picnics, beach 
trips, theatre parties for companionship, 
chitchat, shoptalk. Of course the regular- 
ity of our meetings lends occasion to all 
this sociability, besides which California 
hospitality has a warmth all its own. 

On the other hand and at the same 
time, I think that Southern Cal fornia 
SLAers stick together—or better yet, are 
a well-knit, well-integrated group—fer 
the very reason that distance lends en- 
chantment in a peculiar sort of way, al- 
most in reverse. We are a whole contin- 
ent away from NY headquarters—some- 
times we feel even from each other— 
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which, in a sense, keeps us space c nsci- 
ous and gives us even more of an / \cen- 
tive to congregate. 

So that even if you think you have anti- 
social tendencies, you find yourself m:xing 
in the chapter's formal and social mixers. 
You find, too, that SLAers are people— 
and men and women of good will—. rev- 
elation that carried over, for me at least, 
to my CLA, MLA and ALA relationships. 
You realize that we are all part of the pro- 
fession of librarianship, that we all 
need each other! 

Whether or not you are aware of it, you 
have snapped a clear view of the overall 
picture—which makes you even more alert 
to your professional obligations. You see 
that our very existence and acceptance in 
the hard world of reality depends upon 
this essential core of unity. 

You hear a great deal about the un- 
orthodox ways in which special librarians 
operate. True, I do bypass and experiment 
and take exception to the many theories 
that were expounded to me on the Morn- 
ingside Campus. But I am the first to ad- 
mit that the only reason I can do thusly 
is because I know what not to do—and 
why—otherwise there would be chaos. 
And so at heart, I am a traditionalist, and 
this impels me to consider the progressives 
and the liberals and the reactionaries with 
equal equanimity—be it the theories of 
the three R’s or the three dots... 

Which is why I want to pay tribute te 
my public and college library experiences 
and:alliances as being basic to my practice 
of special librarianship. I am not alone in 
acknowledging this debt, but it happens 
to be especially true in my case for a very 
professional reason—namely, that in addi- 
tion to a Business Library, I operate a 
Recreation Library and thereby feel this 
logical link to 1..rarianship «as a whole 
than might otherwise seem apparent. In 
this capacity, I encountered all the fam- 
iliar problems of staff, selection, circula 
tion, service that you, my non-special coi- 
league, cope with in your workday life. 
And my dual responsibilities have made 
me a sort of split personality, split be- 
tween the concentrated field of special li- 
brarianship and the broader implications 

CSoliloguy ... Page 73) 





Keeping Up With Censorship 


BY LEROY CHARLES MERRITT 


Last QUARTER’S REPORT began with a 
request for newspaper clippings and other 
documents, as well as letters about local 
tendencies toward censorship which ought 
to be brought to the attention of the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee, either for 
information or for action. A fairly steady 
stream of such clippings has come out of 
Fresno, the work of an alert past presi- 
dent of CLA, but from nowhere else. Is 
the Chairman to understand therefrom 
that only Fresno has a problem? 


1. The last sentence in the first item in 
last quarter's report about extra-legal cen- 
sorship in San Mateo County turned out 
to be too optimistic, for the Daly City 
Westlake Times was able on April 2nd to 
headline a story: ““County-Wide Commit- 
tee Battling ‘Filthy’ Literature Gets Re- 
sults.” The story says that 90 to 95 per 
cent of store owners and managers agreed 
to cooperate fully when they learned of 


the movement. No further report has been 
received. 


2. Most of the material received from 
Fresno concerned the progress of the trial 
of Sanford E. Aday, a Fresno paperback 
book publisher who was indicted by a Los 
Angeles Grand Jury for sending obscene 
literature through the mails. Sine was 
also arrested in Fresno on April 10th at 
the request of Eugene, Oregon, authorities 
who want him on charges of advertising 
obscene and indecent materials. William 
Jackson, Eugene newsdealer, was also ar- 
rested for selling the books published by 
Aday in Fresno. A motion to dismiss 
Aday’s indictment was denied by Federal 
Judge Gilbert H. Jertberg in Los Angeles 
on May 18th; Judge Jertberg also denied a 
defense motion to see any prosecution 
statements or notes made in the case. On 
June 27th Governor Knight signed a war- 


Ed. Note: CLA’s erstwhile Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee's chairman LeRoy Merritt re- 
ports herewith on various committee activities. 
If each California librarian were only half as 
conscientiously interested in intellectual free- 
dom as U.C’s hardworking Dr. Merritt, cen- 
sorship would never be a problem. 


rant to extradite Aday to face the Oregon 
charges. 

3. On April 21st the Los Angeles Citi- 
zen-News headlined a Sacramento story, 
‘Hemingway Faces California Book Ban”, 
which sent the Chairman in search of the 
Sixteenth Report of the Senate Investiga- 
ting Committee on Education, of which 
Senator Nelson S. Dilworth is Chairman. 
The news report, which also mentioned 
Pearl S. Buck and Stephen Vincent Benet, 
was drawn from Part V of the Report, 
which, on pages 239 to 267, lists the al- 
ledgedly Communist affiliations and assoc- 
iations of the above three American auth- 
ors among fifteen others. Selections from 
their aes are reprinted in the two-vol- 
ume Adventures i Readers (Harcourt) 
adopted for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades by the State Board of Education 
in 1950. No formal action was taken by 
the Investigating Committee against the 
book, but the whole report makes very 
interesting reading. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Senate, 
State Capitol, Sacramento. 


4. It will be recalled that certain ‘‘cen- 
sorship” measures which failed in the 
1957 Legislature, largely through the ef- 
forts of Librarians, were referred to the 
Assembly Interim Committee on Judiciary 
for study. They have been under study 
by a Subcommittee on Pornographic Lit- 
erature and Pictures under the chairman- 
ship of Assemblyman Louis Francis, of 
San Mateo. Two-day hearings were held 
in Los Angeles in November, attended by 
the then Chairman Eshelman, and in San 
Francisco in May by the present Chair- 
man, both of whom presented brief testi- 
mony about the librarians’ position. The 
Subcommittee has published a brief Pre- 
liminary Report which is a remarkably 
clear presentation of the problems in- 
volved in steering the fine course between 
the Scylla of pornography and the ——r 
bdis of censorship. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Subcommittee at Room 
4013 State Capitol, Sacramento. 

5. The Richmond City Council on June 
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2, 1958 unanimously voted into law an or- 
dinance making a of lewd ma- 
terial in public places a crime, according 
to the Richmond Independent for June 
3rd. “The ordinance... carries a fine of 
$500, a jail term of six months or both 
that may be imposed on a person convic- 
ted of having such items on his person 
in any business place, near any school, 
park or playground or any toilet or rest- 
room open to the public. Objections that 
the law infringed on the Constitution’s 
Bill of Rights were made by Albert M. 
Bendich, attorney for the ACLU of Nor- 
thern California.” 


At a previous reading of the ordinance 
on May 26th, ‘The effect of the law on 
the city’s libraries was questioned by City 
Librarian Coit Coolidge. Coolidge said 
that he favored the proposed ordinance 
so long as City Attorney Thomas M. Carl- 
son felt it would violate no civil rights’, 
according to the Richmond Independent 
for May 27th. The Intellectual Freedom 
Committee was not officially informed of 
the proposed ordinance, was not asked 
for help, and took no action. Involved 
here is an important point of Committee 
policy on which the Chairman invites 
comment and advice. 

6. “W. W. (Bill) Nye, Reedley Col- 
lege dramatic coach, has resigned from the 
faculty, effective at the end of the pres- 
ent term, as a result of a heated contro- 
versy over college administrators taking 
two books off the required list for Ray- 
mond Loynd’s English 1B course,” ac- 
cording to the Fresno Bee for June 1, 
1958. “The books are Catcher in the Rye, 
by J. D. Salinger, and Brave New World, 
by Aldous Huxley.” The controversy 
broke when a student, shocked by words 
used in the books, bought in paper back 
form at the college book store, took them 
to Dean of Instruction Clifford Boyer, 
who stopped the sale in the book store. 
The books were subsequently taken off the 
required reading list and placed in the 
optional category. “Four copies of each 
were ordered placed in the school library 
to be checked out to students taking the 
course and the others were returned to 
the publisher.” No action was taken by 
the Committee, the chairman taking the 
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position that the books remained re! itively 
available, and that no censorship was in- 
volved. Comment and advice is invited on 
this point also. 

7. The following self-explanatory letter 
was written on June 12th to the Editor of 
the Censorship Bulletin of the Ancerican 
Book Publishers Council: “It takes . long 
time for the news to cross the country 
even when it is erroneous. My ret erence 
is to your page 9 quote in the Apri! Cen. 
sorship Bulletin from the 12 December 
1957 Redding Record-Searchlight about 
the new State law requiring high school 
trustees to draw up a written set of stan- 
dards for selecting books for school |ibrar- 
ies. Now, it is true that such a bill did 
pass the 1957 session of the California 
Legislature, despite vigorous opposition 
of CLA and SLAC. But the bill was 
vetoed by Governor Knight last July, and 
did not become law.” 


These are the major items which came 

to the attention of the Committee during 
the thied quarter of 1958; it is undoubted. 
ly true that many more incidents involving 
ingellectual freedom came to the attention 
of California librarians, but were not 
transmitted to the Committee. How about 
closing the gap? 
THE NORMALLY INCREASED summer 
temperatures in most parts of California 
caused an also normal simmering down 
of censorship activity during the third 
quarter. Would-be censors were hot 
enough without raising their temperatures 
or their voices about imagined dangers to 
other people’s morals. These newsworthy 
items did, however, come to your Chair- 
man’s attention: 

1. The University of California School 
of Librarianship, in cooperation with Uni- 
versity Extension, sponsored a symposium 
on “The Climate of Book Selection” in 
the way of making a public report of the 
study on the pressures on selection and 
retention of materials in school and pub- 
lic libraries recently completed by Miss 
Marjorie Fiske. Details of the Sympo- 
sium are reported elsewhere in this issue, 
but it should be noted that the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle on July 13th headlined 
its report of Miss Fiske’s paper thusly: 
“Censoring Blamed on Timid Libraries.” 
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2. Mrs. Anne Smart appeared on a 
KPIX-TV program on Senden July 13th, 
with Ralph Moody, author of Little 
Britches (Program: What's Your Opin- 
ion, | P.M.). Ostensibly planned to dis- 
cuss the quality of children’s literature, 
the discussion quickly turned to a review 
of the 1954 Marin County school library 
censorship controversy. No new data were 
presented. 

3. El Monte Union High School Dis- 
trict came into the news on 13 July when 
a Los Angeles Times story headlined 
"Schools Remove ‘Advanced’ Books’’, re- 
ported that George Orwell's 1984 would 
be withdrawn from libraries at El Monte, 
Rosemead and Arroyo high schools as be- 
ing “too advanced for high school stu- 
dents’. The mother who objected to 
1984 also labeled David Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd and Aldous Huxley's Brave 
New World as ‘‘positively obscene’. 

The newspaper story was considerably 
garbled. William R. Eshelman, 1957 
Chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, called Arroyo High School 
librarian Frances Gafvert, who reported 
that the incident was caused by an inex- 
perienced teacher who had listed the three 
titles on the blackboard as suggested read- 
ing. Only 1984 was held by the library. 
Storm developed when county library 
branch was unable to supply the three 
“required” books. The Superintendent 
called a meeting of a special committee 
composed of the librarians of the three 
schools, some teachers and principals. 
This committe formulated a book selec- 
tion policy based on The Selection of 
School Library Materials, compiled by 
SLAC, and published by CTA in 1956. 
Committee also decided to withdraw 
1984 for study. 


Chairman Eshelman and Committee 
member Grace Dunkley attended a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the San 
Gabriel Valley chapter of the ACLU, 
which decided to write a letter to the El 
Monte School Board commending the 
Superintendent on the formulation of a 
book selection policy and asking that an 
open hearing be held when a book is con- 
sidered for removal. This was done in 
an excellent statement dated 16 Septem- 
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ber. The ACLU, continuing its interest, 
asked Mr. Eshelman to speak at its 23 
September meeting in Alhambra on “Aca- 
demic Freedom in the School Library.” 

4. The Assembly Subcommitte on Por- 
nographic Literature and Pictures held ad- 
ditional hearings in San Francisco on 10 
September, attended by Committee Mem- 
ber Marc Gittelsohn, and in Los Angeles 
on 12 September, attended by Committee 
Member Eva L. Thompson. Strong pro 
and con arguments were heard in both 
places, but neither member had anything 
new or startling to report. 

5. “Progress Reported by Santa Fe 
Group Seeking Lewd Book Ban’’ head- 
lined a Santa Fe Springs date-lined story 
in the Los Angeles Times on 21 Septem- 
ber. Story says that all stores and offices 
except one have volunteered (sic) to ban 
salacious books and magazines, and that 
the drive in Santa Fe Springs is one of 
several now under way in San Gabriel 
Valley, with others being carried on in 
Arcadia, Monrovia, Sierra Madre, and 
other communities. The Committee took 
no action, but discussions of possible 
courses of action were scheduled by the 
Chairman at Long Beach and Riverside 
meetings of the CLA and SLAC commit- 
tees, respectively. 

6. The erroneous El Monte newspaper 
story referred to above had reverberations 
in nearby Whittier, where the high school 
librarians retuned from their summer va- 
cations to find that the Superintendent 
had ordered the principals to remove 
from library shelves all copies of Brave 
New World and 1984. Procedures for 
review of questioned items provided in 
Whittier’s excellent book selection poli- 
cy, ignored before the action, are appar- 
ently now in operation—after the fact. 


Is it the Post Office? Is it the Railroad 
Station? Is it the City Hall? 

Add to the other institutions for which 
the Library has been mistaken: the Mar- 
riage License Bureau. A young couple at 
the Registration Desk were quite upset 
when they discovered we don’t issue mar- 
riage licenses.—Spirit of St. Louis — St. 
Louis Public Library. 
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The Climate of Book Selection 


BY LEROY CHARLES MERRITT 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP at the 
University of California has, during the 
last two years, sponsored a study of the 
pressures on the selection and retention of 
books in public and school libraries under 
the direction of Miss Marjorie Fiske. Her 
report, which will be published by the 
University of California Press, was the 
basis for a three-day symposium entitled 
The Climate of Book Selection and sub- 
titled “Social Influences on School and 
Public Libraries” on July 10, 11, and 12, 
1958 in Berkeley. The object of the Sym- 
posium was to make a preliminary report 
to the profession of the findings of the 
survey in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Library Association 
in San Francisco. The plan of the Sympos- 
ium was to present the whole social and 
professional milieu in which the book 
selection process takes place. In this set- 
ting Miss Fiske presented her report and 
Talcott Parsons discussed the implications. 
This is not the place for a detailed review 
of the Symposium, as the papers, and pos- 
sibly the discussion following the first 
seven of them, will also be published by 
the University Press. The following re- 
marks, therefore, will present only the 
highlights of each speaker’s paper which 
might be of particular interest to the read- 
ers of the Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom. 

The Symposium began with a brilliant 
recital by Max Lerner, Professor of Amer- 
ican Civilization at Brandeis University, of 
the current foibles of American society. In 
a strong statement against the current 
weapons race, Mr. Lerner indicated he 
would replace the traditional “boy with 
a gun” for a “boy with a book” as the 
only ultimately possible way of continu- 
ing peace in our time. To this vision of 
a boy reading, Mr. Lerner saw obstacles 
of censorship, finance, cloacal literature, 
and the low quality and one-way-street 
limitations of the big media. When he was 
asked what, if anything, he would do 
about the obstacle of cloacal literature, his 


reply was: “Nothing; let it die by iznor- 
ing it.” 

The second paper by John Albig, Pro. 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
Illinois, was concerned with “The Li- 
brary’s Competition.” Presenting a statis- 
tical review of the quantitative aspects of 
the mass media, Mr. Albig indicated that 
these media were competition for the li- 
brary only in their use and misuse of time 
that might well and better be spent read- 
ing. He looked at the library and the book 
as bastion and bulwark supporting a new 
revolt against the invasion of privacy in 
the current tendency toward conformity. 

“The Public Librarian’s Boss’’ was dis- 
cussed by Norton E. Long, Professor of 
Political Science at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, who made the point that the pub- 
lic librarian, whether he likes it or not, is 
in politics. The librarian who keeps him- 
self aloof from politics will necessarily 
be controlled by those who are willing to 
work through and with the contemporary 
political system. 

Ralph Tyler, Director for the Center 
for the Advanced Study of the Behavioral 
Sciences, said much the same thing about 
“The School Librarian’s Boss.” Although 
the political atmosphere here is more apt 
to be professional and administrative, it 
is no less conducive to being used by the 
librarian who is politically aware, or which 
will necessarily use the library for its own 
purposes if the librarian does not stand 
up to his intellectual, moral, and profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

Harold D. Laswell, Professor of Law 
and Political Science at Yale University, 
speaking on “The Atmosphere of Cen- 
sorship,” gave a succinct, eminently intel- 
ligible review of the atmosphere of the 
McCarthy era. He spoke of the breathing 
spell we are having between attacks of 
that magnitude, and the need for marshal- 
ling the forces interested in the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties against the next at- 
tack when it comes. We now have an op- 
portunity to regain lost ground and to 
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press ahead in reinforcing and enhancing 
active interest in civil liberties in the pop- 
ulation at all levels of library activity. He 
made the point that business leaders, es- 

jally, have failed to back up the pro- 
fessional leadership in their communities, 
that they need chante and that this 
breathing spell is the time to educate 
them. It is important that there be a stra- 
tegy of prompt action whenever a threat 
arises, and this is possible only when a 
network of interested, knowing indivi- 
duals has been developed in advance of 
the threat. 

In the question _—_ he was asked 
about the prospect for the future. Profes- 
sor Laswell was inclined to be on the 
pessimistic side. He is certain that another 
onslaught is coming, and that the believers 
in civil liberties will not always win. It is 
for this very reason, however, that the 
fight must be made, and it is only as an 
occasional battle is lost, that true moral 
character of the believer in civil liberties 
is tested. These concluding remarks were 
followed by a rousing round of applause. 


Going from this general discussion of 
the atmosphere of censorship in this coun- 
try, the next paper was concerned with 
“Setting the Stage in California” and was 
given by Professor Fredric J. Mosher of 
the School of Librarianship at the Univer- 
sity of California, His object was to des- 
cribe the atmosphere of censorship in Cal- 
ifornia during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the beginning of the Book Selec- 
tion Study, and the incidents and events 
that made it seem so important to the 
California Library Association, the School 
Library Association of California, and 
the School of Librarianship to press 
through a host of administrative difficul- 
ties. The paper was a brilliantly detailed 
description of the various kinds of obsta- 
cles, the set-backs, the discouragements, 
and the final feeling of glory involved in 
cutting through the web of fear that sur- 
rounded any contact with the Fund for 
the Republic in 1955-56. 

The following session was devoted to a 
oh of the Study itself by its director, 

arjorie Fiske. She described something 
of the procedure followed in setting up 
and conducting the study and set forth 
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some of its more interesting and ee ye 
tant results. Very briefly, she found no 
great change in the amount of censorship 
activity during that period as compared 
with previous periods in the history of 
California. She found comparatively few 
examples of overt restrictions on library 
collections imposed from sources outside 
of the library. This is not to say that there 
are no restrictions; there are, and many of 
them. Most of them are imposed by librar- 
ians themselves as a result of their fears 
of what a given individual or an organ- 
ization outside the library might do. 

The Symposium was concluded at a 
banquet meeting with an address by Tal- 
cott Parsons, Professor of Sociology at 
Harvard University, who spoke of the im- 
plications of the Study. He noted Miss 
Fiske’s report as showing a tendency to 
compulsive conformity on the part of the 
public librarian, and a tendency to with- 
draw even from the need to conform on 
the part of the school library. He noted 
that the incidents of restriction were less 
frequent in the small public libraries and 
the large public libraries than in public 
libraries in middle-sized communities. He 
also noted that restrictions were strongest 
in those libraries whose communities were 
most rapidly changing in size or in social 
structure. He drew an apt parallel between 
the school and public librarian’s self-re- 
stricted practices as a result of pressure 
which had been imposed elsewhere, some- 
times hundreds of miles away, and inci- 
dents of witchcraft in various primitive 
societies where it is never the local witch 
who is excorised, but always some other 
witch over the hills in some other com- 
munity. He concluded by saying that the 
librarian who follows the demand theory 
—either pro or con or both—has abdi- 
cated his professional responsibility to pro- 
vide materials the public needs and should 
have. 

The whole Symposium received excel- 
lent coverage in the local press, particu- 
larly in the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
gave sap ee space on the Sunday 
morning of the ALA Conference week 


to a detailed report of Miss Fiske’s find- 
ings under the headline, “Censoring 
Blamed on Timid Librarians.” 
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Easy Does Jt! 


As A LONG TIME librarian I entered 


a class of 35 teachers with many brave 


ideas of how I could contribute to their 
work and help in their many problems. 
But instead of standing out like a sore 
thumb I was trod under like a door mat 
and no advice asked or needed. Each one 
was vitally interested in her own problem 
and wanted to work it out for herself. 
This seemed to point a moral to me in a 
librarian’s work with children. The poor 
defenseless child cannot defend himself 
like the teacher and as soon as he appears 
in a library is caught in a web of facts, 
information, and suggestions poured at 
him from all sides. Have you been in an 
up to date library lately? It is blazing 
with lights, scientifically tested for the best 
reading efficiency; the — is a beehive of 
activity—the Rekordak is clicking; the 
phone is ringing; librarians pass each oth- 
er in their mad dash to get information 
to the confused patron. The Audio-visual 
department has films being wound and 
unwound; the listening room is full and 
stereophonic sound blasts forth. In the 
children’s room a line of children are 
waiting to tell about the three books they 
have read so they can get another star and 
be the first to reach the Moon! 


What really has happened? Let's con- 
sider that horrible example we were told 
about in Library School. The first librar- 
ian, that maiden lady of uncertain years 
“Miss Brumbaugh”, who sat in her chair 
surrounded by her potted plants in her 
poorly (unscientifically) lighted rooms. 
She seldom volunteered information ex- 
cept to point to a large sign saying “SI- 
LENCE’’, and it was silent. You tiptoed 


Ed. Note: Mary Soderberg is the librarian 
of the Rim Of The World High School at 
Arrowhead. A graduate of U.C. Library 
School, she has served in various libraries 
throughout the state including several years as 
cataloger in the Pomona Public Library. A 
summer school course in children’s literature 
brought forth the article above. 


BY MARY SODERBERG 


and only whispered when something had 
to be asked about, such as “where are 
the fairy tales?” or “Do you have another 
one of the Little Colonel series?’ Her 
answer was a grimly pointed finger in the 
general direction of the darkest corner. 

All right, maybe this sounds horrible 
but it also has its advantages. What joy 
of discovery when you found your book or 
perhaps stumbled into the wrong corner 
and got a book on Trees with illustrations 
or better yet a poetry book which you still 
remember. 

Today the wheel has turned and in Li- 
brary service as in Education the machine 
age has pulled us along in its clutches. 
The Library Journal, the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
and the Wilson Bulletin are full of arti- 
cles written by well meaning librarians 
whose constant thought is to get more in- 
formation to more people. We have lists 
of books for the Gifted child; books for 
the Poor Reader and books in every sub- 
ject field with ways to entice the unsus- 
pecting patron to use them. But wait— 
we hear a faint murmur of a few hardy 
spirits in Education who are thinking that 
perhaps it is time to turn back toward 
earlier times where the individual was 
more important than the mass or at least 
each one must be classed as a separate 
part of the whole. 

After reading source material, bibli- 
graphies and educational journals until 
they were coming out of my ears a tew 
words began to filter in from our course 
in Teaching Reading. “Self-selection”, 
“individualized reading”, ‘the thinking 
of each individual is important.” “We 
must progress slowly with children”— 
“let them establish their own values”— 
“each individual has his own growth pat- 
tern which is purposive.” ‘Learning is 
self-selective’—‘‘printed words are sym- 
bols or tools to use in reading which re- 
sult in the discriminative process of in- 
dividual thinking.” Big words but full of 

(Easy Does It! .. . Page 65) 





Hints For The “Librarians” 
From PUNCH October 13, 1877 


THE BOOK-KEEPERS — the Librarians — 
English, American, and Foreign, have 
been holding a Conference in London. 
They read many useful papers, and dis- 
cussed many interesting and important 
questions; but they left untouched, prob- 
ably through want of time, several topics 
which might fairly have been thought 
worthy of their attention. We will name 
a few of these omissions, that the Librari- 
ans may think them carefully over, and 
deliberate upon them when next they as- 
semble. 

What penalties ought to be inflicted 
on those objectionable characters who 
(1) borrow books and forget to return 
them; (3) scribble on the margins; (3) 
turn the pages down; (4) drop crumbs 
between the leaves and; (5) are careless 
of the binding ? 

What should be the treatment of those 
presumptuous persons who pronounce 
opinions (mostly unfavorable) on books 
without reading them. 

Given a diligent reader who every year 
conscientiously peruses works on history, 
antiquities, theology (including ser- 
mons), moral philosophy, palaeontology, 
biology, political, and scientific treatises 
—how much light refreshment, in the 
shape of novels, would you allow him in 
the course of twelve months? 

What binding would be most suitable 
for (1) ‘a book in breeches,” (2) “a 
walking dictionary” ? 

Would it not be highly convenient if 
publishers were compelled (by special 
legislation, if necessary) to issue all books 
and periodicals ready cut for reading? 

If paper knives, in the present back- 
watd state of civilization must be used, 
what should be their shape, and of what 
material ought they to be made? 

May CAXTON be fairly described as 
a man of the bourgeois type? 


Ed. Note: As we prepare to step into a new 
era of Public Library Service, we tend to view 
the past with nostalgia. The past had its 
troubles too, as witness this 82 year old article. 


At what age ought a Librarian to re- 
tire from active service, or, professionally 
speaking, to be shelved ? 

To prevent unnecessary multiplication 
of books, would it not be advisable that 
aspiring authors should submit their 
manuscripts, prior to publication, to a 
jury of Librarians, and other experts, in 
order that they may determine whether 
what is now proposed to be printed has 
not been said already, and better said? 

When a man has been laboriously at 
work all day long, and enters a free Li- 
brary or Mechanics’ Institute in the eve- 
ning, is it reasonable to expect him to 
read historical, scientific, and serious 
works eagerly and exclusively? 

Would it be a piece of unjustifiable 
extravagance to pay an accomplished and 
experienced gentleman, who has a lan- 
guage at the end of every finger, and is 
the head of a large library in a large city, 
as much as is spent on a single evening 
entertainment in the fashionable season? 

What books would you select to take 
with you — number of volumes limited 
to six — if you were condemned to live 
on a desert island for a whole year? 

What is the average existence of the 
modern novel, and how many of those 
published in the course of a season in 
three volumes might not be compressed 
into one, to the advantage both of writ- 
ers and readers? 

Name books suitable for reading (1) 
at breakfast, (2) on a wet day at the 
seaside, (3) in spare moments, (4) after 
dinner, (5) by the fire in the twilight, 
and (6) over a cigar. 

If a man were to read for twelve hours 
a day every day in the year (Sundays ex- 
cepted), and finish thirty octavo pages in 
each hour, how long would it take him 
to complete the perusal of all the books 
in the British Museum? 

Explain why the critical study of 
SHAKESPEARE is conducive to irrita- 
bility of temper. 
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On the Game of 


Politics in France 


Nathan Leites. Foreword by D. W. Brogan. 
A witty and spirited book that explains in 
detail the intricate, ritualized “rules of the 
game” that govern French parliamentary 
strategy and tactics. March. $4.50 


W. E. B. DuBois 


NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS. 
Francis L. Broderick. The first book-length 
study of one of the great Negro figures in 
American history. May. $5.00 


The Making of an 


7 a 

American Community 

A CASE STUDY OF DEMOCRACY IN 
A FRONTIER COUNTY. Merle Curti. 
Illuminates two major controversies: the 
possibility of writing truly objective his- 
tory, and validity of Turner's frontier the- 
ory. February. $8.50 


Buddhism in 


Chinese History 


Arthur F. Wright. Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizationss of Eastern Asia. March. $3.75 


e + rm o 
Confucianism in Action 
Edited by David S$. Nivison and Arthur F. 
Wright. Stanford Studies in the Civiliza- 
tions of Eastern Asia. June. About $7.50 


The Agrarian Origins 
of Modern. Japan 


Thomas C. Smith. Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia. April. $5.00 


From Shylock to 


e 
Svengali 
JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH 
FICTION. Brings to life some of the most 
vivid characters in English fiction. April 
About $5.50 


The Writer in Extremis 


EXPRESSIONISM IN TW ENTIETH-CEN.- 
TURY GERMAN LITERATURE. Walter 
H. Sokel. June. $5.00 


The Metamorphoses 
of Don Juan 


Leo Weinstein. The first complete ‘story 
of the Don Juan legend in English Stan. 
ford Studies in Language and Lite ature, 
XVIII. June. About $5.00 


The Gifted Group 
at Mid-Life 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ FOLLOW -L'P OF 
THE SUPERIOR CHILD. Lewis M. Ter- 
man and Melita H. Oden. Genetic S:udies 
of Genius, Vol. V. March. About $4.00 


The Psychology 
of Affiliation 


EXPERIMENTAL S$ TU DIES OF THE 
SOURCES OF GREGARIOUSNESS. Stan- 
ley Schachter. Stanford Studies in Psychol- 
ogy, 1. April. $4.00 


Studies in Mathematical 
Learning Th 
Edited by Robert R. Bush and William K. 


Estes. Stanford Mathematical Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Il. June. About $10.00 


Class and Class 
Conflict in Industrial 
Society 

Ralf Dabrendor{. June. $6.00 


The Allocation of 


> 
Economic Resources 
Thirteen essays. April. $5.00 


Church and Parliament 


THE RESHAPING OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 1828-1860. Olive J. 
Brose. May. About $5.00 


Saints in Arms 


PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY IN 
CROMWELL’S ARMY. Leo F. Solt. Stan- 
ford Studies in History, Economics, and 
Political Science, XVIII. May. $4.50 


1959 Heat Transfer 
and Fluid Mechanics 


Institute 


PREPRINTS OF PAPERS. June. About 
$7.50 
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Easy Does It! .. . (from page 62) 


meaning for every teacher and librarian! 
Again this picture arose in my mind. A 
child coming into the library asking a sim- 
ple question: ‘“Where can I find out about 
Butterflies ?”” The helpful librarian at once 
jumps on her horse and gallops off in all 
directions to bring every available book, 
pamphlet and picture on the subject. And 
just as the heavily burdened child stag- 
gers out the door she dashes up with one 
more almost forgotten book he simply 
must have. No wonder he stops at the 
nearest drug store and gets a comic book 
or spends the evening watching television. 
What does this do to him? The confusion 
must be something terrific to his seeking 
mind, and the end result is probably the 
idea that everything has been written; 
everyone knows about, so why bother 
about finding out about it himself. 
Another phase from my Reading class 
here comes up—'‘Search, not research.” 
Even if someone has done it before, isn’t 
it better to find out for ourselves and have 
the joy of discovery in climbing the lad- 
der of accomplishment. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction even in the simplest creative 
act which you actually do yourself which 
makes you further desire for exploration. 


So let's have our great variety of ma- 
terials and keep our card catalogs with 
the blue, pink, and yellow cards showing 
a wide accumulation of resource materials. 
Let's keep our “Standard Catalogs”, our 
“Poetry Indexes’ and ‘Play Indexes” and 
our “Reader's Guide” and ‘‘Verticle File’; 
but let the children learn to use these in- 
dexes and find the material themselves. 
This is just as much learning to read as 
any other type, and the boy with the but- 
terfly will be more thrilled to know that 
595.78 means butterfly books which he 
can find himself on the shelf, then if an 
eager librarian sat him down at a table 
and rained information from all sides. 

Let's get back to “Miss Brumbaugh” 
and her well tended potted plants and 
give up our orthopedic shoes made neces- 
sary by so much running after informa- 
tion. Put back the old “SILENCE” sign 
and use the war cry of my favorite Read- 
et's Advisor: “Look it up yourself in the 
card catalog!” 
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Achieving Standards . . . (from page 21) 

Wemmer, Frederick A. A Public Library Sur. 
vey for California. California Li/rarian, 
14:-136-137, March 1953. 

Proposed Public Library Service Standards for 
California. News Notes of California Li. 
braries, 48:376-386, July 1953. 

Hamill, Harold. Standards—Fresh and Home. 
Grown. California Librarian, 15:17-\9, 51, 
Sept. 1953. 

The Problems of Providing Adequate | ibrary 
Service in California; Brief Prepared by 
California Library Association Presented to 
the Assembly Sub-Committee to Study Li- 
brary Problems of the Interim Committee on 
Education, Sacramento, California, October 
7, 1954. California Librarian, 16:149-152, 
April 1955. 

Leigh, Robert D. The Background of Inter. 
library Cooperation. California Librarian, 
17:97-100, 123-124, April 1956. 

Wight, Edward A. The Mechanics of Public 
Library Cooperation. News Notes of Cali- 
fornia Libraries, 51:407-414, July 1956. 

Castagna, Edwin. The Why of Standards. 
California Librarian, 17:217-219, Oct. 1956. 

Testimony at Sacramento, compiled by Kath- 
erine Laich. California Librarian, 18:47-55, 
Jan. 1957. 

Knight, Goodwin J. Better Library Service 
for California. California Librarian, 19:35- 
36, 60, Jan. 1958. 

Wight, Edward A. California Public Library 
Commission and Its Studies. California L- 
brarian, 19:221-224, Oct. 1958. 


Advice To Librarians 


% PLATO ... "Those who would choose 
Books . . . ought first to warm themselves 
with a little wine. Every library should have 
an ample supply.” 


HUTCHINS .. . Largest selection of 
Oriental books on West Coast. Importers 
and wholesalers of Books published in Jap- 
an, Indonesia, Philippines, Hongkong, For- 
= India, Pakistan, Southeast Asia, Aus- 
tralia. 


Hutchins Oriental Books 
(formerly P. D. and lone Perkins) 
P.O. Box 167 . . . 1603 S. Hope St. 
South Pasadena, California 


% Dr. David Davies Article 
California Librarian July 1958 
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CLA Conference . . . (from page 45) 
of primitive man. Slowly he developed 
the beginnings of jazz in New Orleans, 
Chicago, and New York, moving on, 
ever so subtly, to more advanced forms— 
boogie woogie, and be-bop. And, of 
course, there was “the other end of 
town . . . way down in the bottom, you 
hear another song,” . . . and the blues 
were born. Pena’s quintet, charter mem- 
bers of the “where's the melody club,” 
was excellent in its supporting role, and 
added an extra bit of appeal with some 
fine jazz interludes. 

Of course, space permits only a mere 
mention of such great contributors as 
Ruth Rutzen, Director of Home Reading 
Services, Detroit Public Library; John 
Morley, roving foreign correspondent; 
Dr. james Jarrett, President of the Great 
Books Foundation; Carper Buckley, U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents; Robert O. 
Dougan, Librarian, Huntington Library; 
Dr. Winston Crouch, Director of Univer- 
sity of California Bureau of Government- 
al Research; and several others. 


As in 1954, Long Beach played the 
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gracious host and more than 50 persons 
from Long Beach Public Library and 
Long Beach State College manned posts, 
acted as guides, saw that nobody starved, 
and generally kept traffic moving and or- 
derly. If a criticism was voiced, it was 
that CLA’s 60th Conference had a pleth- 
ora of activity rather than a lack of it! 
Hats off to Long Beach Public’s Ed Cas- 
tagna, Frances Henselman, and their ex- 
tremely capable committees for handling 
the record crowd with ease and efficiency. 


ANNOUNCING: 


New Publication 
of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California 


PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN CALIFORNIA: A REVIEW 
OF SELECTED PROBLEMS: (1959 Legis- 
lative problems, No. 3) by F. Patrick 
Henry. 88p. December 1958. 

price $2.00 
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Academic Notes . . . (from page 4”) 
American River Dr. Robert C. Jones was 
appointed Head Librarian. Dr. Jone: was 
formerly with University of Denver, 
Santa Ana College Library is in its new 
building, and Librarian Ruth Bradley is 
on leave for the fall semester, sojourn- 
ing in Hawaii, substituting in the Li- 
brary of Hawaii. Mrs. Margaret Butler 
is serving as Acting Librarian. The Long 
Beach State College Off-Campus Center 
is for the second year maintaining a col- 
lection of Education books and periodi- 
cals for the use of its students in the 
Santa Ana College Library, with Mr. 
Charles E. Leopold as Librarian. 

Work is underway for new libraries 
for Chaffey College on the Jr. College's 
new Alta Loma Campus, above Upland, 
Porterville College, College of the Se- 
quoias, Los Angeles Valley Junior Col- 
lege in Van Nuys, while Orange Coast 
College reports the approval of expan- 
sion of the library building for 1959-60. 
Fuller Theological Seminary added a 
new periodical reading room and an 
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Education Curriculum Laboratory during 
the summer. 

At UCLA, architectural planning is 
virtually completed for the new Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration Li- 
bray scheduled to open in the fall se- 
mester of 1960. Paul Miles, Institute of 
Industrial Relations Librarian, has as- 
sumed the added title and function of 
Business Administration Librarian. The 
new stack addition to the main library 
building at UCLA has been completed. 

The 80,000 volumes of the C. K. Og- 
den collection, which arrived in 403 
wooden crates, were uncrated in a record 
nine days under the supervision of Betty 
Rosenberg, and revealed an even greater 
wealth of material than had been ex- 

ted. 

University of California, Davis, has 
received its first book from the Ogden 
Collection. This is a copy of the Shakes- 
peare Second Folio, said to be twice as 
rare as the First Folio. 

Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riv- 
erside, attended the dedication of Coman 
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Hall on the Washington State College 
campus November 16. This residence 
hall was named in honor of his father, a 
past president of the Washington State 
College Board of Regents. Mrs. Jeanne 
Lloyd, Citrus Experiment Station Librari- 
an, University of California, Riverside, 
attended the International Conference on 
Scientific Information in Washington, 
D.C., November 16-21. 

The College of the Holy Names Li- 
brary is now the “Paul J. Cushing Li- 
brary,” in honor of a generous donor 
and one of the trustees of the college. 

Scripps College reports that the Christ- 
mas Exhibit constitutes the Eleanor Gray 
Collection of Manuscript Reproductions, 
a recent valuable gift to the Library. 


NO RENDEZ-VOUS FOR TWO 
An anxious young lady called up to 
say she was supposed to meet her date 
in the Open Shelves Room at 4:00 p.m. 
and would we tell him she wouldn't be 
able to make it? 
—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 
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More contributions to rapid production, at lower and lower 
cost, in library binding have come from the “inventive 
research and exploration” of Pacific Library Binding. 


You still get the passed-on savings from the inventions and 


firsts developed by our plant. 


We pride ourselves on service. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 21, California 
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Palo Alto... (from page 51) 
collection was planned for those in senior 
high school. 

The new Mitchell Park Branch Library 
has fifty-two hundred square feet of space. 
It is built on a cement slab and is sup- 
ported by a structural steel frame. Like 
the new Main Library, it is a modified 
classical pavilion. The roof is of wood 
shakes. The walls, for the most part, are 
glass. A six foot grille of white concrete, 
similar in design to that at the new Main 
Library, wraps around the front of the 
building and creates a large reading court 
on the street side of the building. Board 
and batten painted white is used for the 
walls toward the rear of the building 
and this wooden wall extends beyond the 
building to create another reading court 
just off the children’s area. A luminous 
ceiling has been used throughout. This 
building cost roughly one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, fully furnished and 
equipped. 

Flexibility played an important role in 
designing this building as it did in de- 
signing the new Main Library. The only 
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walls are those around the mechanicai and 
rest room core. The half of the building 
facing the street is devoted to the adult 
area: free standing book shelves, reading 
tables and chairs, and lounge furniture, 
The children’s area adjoins the adult area 
and the two can be separated by a folding 
wooden door during story hours or class 
visits. 

The Branch Librarian's office has a zlass 
wall facing the adult area of the building. 
There is a good sized work room and a 
comfortable staff lounge, equipped with 
kitchen facilities. 

The furniture and color scheme used in 
the Mitchell Park Branch Library are the 
same as those in the new Main Library. 
Initially there is seating for ninety patrons 
and shelving for twenty thousand books. 

Behind the building there is a parking 
lot which will accommodate thirty-two 
cars. This parking lot joins one twice as 
large which was already in existence for 
the park, so parking should never be a 
problem. 

The landscaping of both new buildings 
is quite Japanese in feeling and was 
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planned with easy maintenance in mind. 
Both buildings have concrete pedestal gar- 
dens which add considerably to their ap- 

arance. There is a small lantern in each 
pedestal garden which is kept burning all 
night, and the effect as you drive down the 
street at night is really lovely. A great 
deal of landscape stone has been used 
which sets off the shrubs and trees nicely. 


All indications are that the people of IN EVERY 
Palo Alto are happy with their new li- BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


brary buildings. They tell us they are. PREBOUND BOOK 
They come to admire. They come back 


again with their friends and relatives to And there’s a sound economic reason 


: : e why BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
show them. And, best of all, they take out BOOKS should be your FIRST CHOICE 
books. During the month of August, the in Juveniles. 


first full month that the new buildings 


were open, book circulation increased Over 16000 titles most for immediate 
delivery. Send for catalog and descriptive 
literoture. 


thirty-seven per cent. One thing we know 
for sure: we on the staff are happy with 


our new surroundings. a Bh g 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MARADOR ae baal Hh a8 a = 


COLUMBIA 


Music & Electronics, Inc. 


“Your Friendly Music House’’ 
# 


Largest Stock of Records 
on the West Coast 


Suppliers to University, 
College, School and 
Public Libraries 


CHALLENGER #126) ses7 viscounrs — 
PENNY PINCHER #132 PAST SERVICE 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH — Try Us Today — 


— an cera 1080-86 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 


MARADOR ne ee es 


722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Fine Contagion . . . (from page 54) Leo’ is a memorial of the Library's pho. 
would hate to interrupt you if you were." tographer which is altogether app!icable 
“No, Armine, I was sleeping.” to himself. “Envoi’’, with which the edit- 
“Yes, of course, I am afraid it is rather ors wisely end the book, is heart-br: aking 
late.” in its prophetic sense of farewell. 
“Are you writing?” Tall, thin, gaunt, with what Miss Mar- 
“No, but I intend to now that I realize shall desrsius as his “long hands in their 
you have given up for the night.” dangling deprecatory gestures,” Armine 
A dry chuckle and he would hang up. Mackenzie now begins the long life of 
It was only the sound of a friend’s an author in this book so well designed 
voice that he needed to reassure him. and printed by Grant Dahlstrom, ‘with 
Little enough for them to give. title-page portrait of the author by Ber. 
Library literature rarely includes the ard Garbutt. He was a good librarian 
familiar essay, and in Armine Macken- and a wonderful writer. Long may his 
zie’s hands the essential form became book be read! 
quintessentially delicate. They are infin- 
itely difficult to write, for one must know LIMITED SUPPLY! 
how to begin, how to say it in a breath, ORDER NOW! : 
and then, hardest of all, how to end. Seem CLA Office 
eee 4 See. _ chuckle 929 Coventry Road 
out loud, which is bull’s eye for an essay- Berkeley 7, California 
ist. Ta liry to quote would be fatal. Kania Unie Ut Mine 
Satire, irony, and indignation are here, Contagion. $5.00 
and also compassion and affection. ‘For re : 


Selection HRHURU WE SERVICE 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
%& COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 

% 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with | 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 

x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and eens spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs 

te FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to hel 
you with equipment planning, layout and bu 
geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 
WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


ene EAMES ULRAMES COMPANY turns cusrom 
Representatives in Principal 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
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Soliloquy... . (from page 56) 
of total librarianship. Hence my attempt 
to view the overall picture with some clar- 
ity of vision and to ally my own efforts 
accordingly. 


Ask me how I feel about being a spec- 
ial librarian in California—considering 
the past, present and future potential— 
and my immediate answer would be, It’s a 
tough life—but this is my life. I want to 
emphasize the toughness of it all, because 
I have the feeling that many of you non- 
specials think we lead lives of glamour, 
when in reality it’s mostly a matter of hard 
labor—the kind that comes from the 
heart. 

Don’t think we don’t envy you your 
established patterns, your enjoyment of 
status, your clear lines of authority that 
facilitate your practice of librarianship 
with maximum independence. I often feel 
that to be a California special librarian 
means to have a pioneering spirit akin to 
the 49ers, especially for the women folk. 
For the professional woman in business 
and industry is not the professional librar- 
ian of definition. If more of you non-spec- 
ials became aware of such realities, I think 
it would lead to greater understanding 
and rapport. 

I often delve into Cooperation Among 
Animals with Human Implications by W. 
C. Allee, a biology professor from Flori- 
da. (And why not?) But lip service alone 
hardly suffices: will he get the message— 
and get it to Garcia? It’s a big world, this 
world of librarianship, and there's plenty 
of room for us all, with all of our dif- 
ferences and likenesses. To each of us 
our own— Chacun a son gout—but we've 
all in this multi-dimensional world togeth- 
er—and so an anniversary toast to constant 
communication in this kind of together- 
ness! 


WRONG TRACK 
When a patron asking for train sched- 
ules to French Lick Springs was advised 
to call Union Station she replied, ‘‘Oh, I 
thought this was Union Station.” 
—Spirit of St. Louis, 
St. Louis Public Library 


ACME CODE COMPANY 


(A California Corporation) 
163 California Street 


San Francisco 4, California 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS AND 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


We thank our many friends in California 
who have written to us expressing satisfac- 
tion with Acme's Service. 


May we invite those who are not familiar 
with the complete wholesale jobbing service 
of the Acme Code Company to ask for 
details. 


We specialize in carrying in stock the 
latest books devoted to Missiles; Rockets; 
Nuclear Physics; Electronics, etc. 


Placement of our name on your bidders 
list will be appreciated. 


OF BOOKS & BUDGETS 


California Library Association 
meetings always impress us with 
the multitude of technical prob- 
lems besetting the librarian. 


We, at Sather Gate, can't help 
you with any of your problems 
except those concerned with get- 
ting books. We have a dedicated 
staff of book people who do their 
best to get books to you prompt- 
ly. Our business has been built 
during the past 40 years on 
SERVICE. We like to think it is 
pretty good. 


Try us. 


ther Gate Book Shop 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIAN | (A), $376-436 per month and 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN, READER'S SERVICE 
(B), $505-613 per montn. Req: (A)—B.S. in 
library science or college graduation plus one 
year graduate library science, (B)—the (A) 
requirements plus 4 years experience (2 years 
in reader's service program, one of which as a 
supervisor). All Merit System benefits. No resi- 
dence requirements. Written test given in your 
locale. Alameda County Civil Service, 12th & 
Jackson, Oakland, California. 


SOUTH PASADENA has openings for two li- 
brarians with accredited library school degree. 
Children's Librarian to plan and administer 
service; Librarian | to do reference work and 
assist with A.V. or Young Adult Service. Cali- 
fornia State Retirement. Salary dependent upon 
experience. Apply: Mary Murdoch, City Li- 
brarian, South Pasadena Public Library. 


COLLEGE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with know- 
ledge and interest in music and recordings. 
Position also includes supervision of audio serv- 
ice in library and cataloging of recordings. 
Successful college reference experience desir- 
able. Must be graduate of ALA accredited 
library school. Special, general secondary or 
Junior College California teaching credential 
required. Position open September 1959. Sal- 
ary schedule $5100-$9870. Letter of applica- 
tion should be as complete as possible listing 
all educational and professional experience. 
Write: Mrs. Edla R. Walter, Librarian, College 
of San Mateo, San Mateo, California. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A BETTER PLACE 
TO LIVE AND GREATER OPPORTUNITIES, 
POMONA HAS TWO positions open, salary 
from $3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. 
READER'S ASSISTANT: If you are a graduat- 
ing male librarian, this is a good place to be- 
gin and advance rapidly in a growing library 
system which has room for your special abili- 
ties. However you need not be male to apply 
—we also appreciate feminine librarians. AS- 
SISTANT CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN TO TAKE 
CHARGE OF CHILDREN'S WORK IN 
BRANCH: This is a golden opportunity to be- 
gin your career under a cracker-jack children's 
librarian. We have a creative children's pro- 
gram and welcome new ideas. Liberal vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply to Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, 380 No. Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN (single male), M.S.L.S. seeks part 
time position in L.A. area while attending uni- 
versity. Experienced chiefly in audio-visual and 
cataloging services in public, university and 
engineering libraries. Address: Space 2, 16735 
Saticoy Street, Van Nuys, California. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Code Company 

Ames Company .......... 

Angwin Book Bindery - 
Berkeley Book Store . 
Columbia Music Co. . 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. _. 
Foster & Futernik Company .... 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. _.. 
Huntting's .......... ; 
Hutchins Oriental Books - 
Johnson, Walter J., Inc. - 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders 
Leibel, Carl J., Inc. 

Library Service Co. 

Los Angeles News Company . 
Marador Corporation . 
Melmont Publishers, Inc. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Pacific Library Binding Co. of L.A. 
Remington Rand 

San Francisco News Company 
Sather Gate Book Shop 
Sjostrom of Philadelphia 
Squire, Ben B. 


Stanford University Press 


Technical Book Company 


~ BFE 


University of California Press 
Valley Library Bindery 


Vroman's . 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 
CHANGED JOBS? 
To get your CLA mail without 
any delay — 
Report all changes to: 


CLA Executive Office 
829 Coventry Road 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 
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...completely safe and easily accessible —just lift the shelf and there they are! 
It’s LIBRARY BUREAU’S new periodicals shelving which prominently 
displays current issues—conveniently stores back issues behind the 
sloping, hinged shelves. It’s a display rack and storage shelf all-in-one 
that not only protects back issues for future binding but permits easy 
accessibility for your library patrons. 


~ FS 


Get all the facts and features on this completely new type of periodi- 
cals shelving. Just ask the Library Bureau Specialist in your area by 
writing today. 
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An Exclusive Product of 


TRADEMARK | 

Flemington. Frand. | 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION j 

2601 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles 57, Calif. © 41 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. | 
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library bound juvenile fact books for schools and libraries on subje | 
authoritatively selected to supplement the school programs. } 


9 NEW TITLES FOR SPRING 1959 


BANTIE AND HER CHICKS 

By JEAN BOREMAN, Illus. by June Hendrickson 
Ages 5-7 / 32 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 
TOHI— A CHUMASH INDIAN BOY 
By Exsa FALK, Illus. by the author 

Ages 7-10 /36 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

A DAY IN ORAIBI—A HOPI 
INDIAN VILLAGE 

By Harry Cc. JAMES, Illus. by Don Perceval 

Ages 7-10 /36 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 


THE HOPI INDIAN BUTTERFLY DANCE — 
By Harry C. JAMES, Illus. by Don Perceval 2 
Ages 7-10 /36 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

CLOUDS 

By THOMAS MCGRATH, Illus. by Chris Jenkyns 

Ages 5-8 /32 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

WOMEN AT WORK 

By RUTH SHAW RADLAUER, Illus. by Jaroslav Gebr 

Ages 5-8 /$2 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

ANDY AND THE WILD WOOD DUCKS 

By MAYO SHORT, Illus. by Paul M. Souza 

Ages 6-10 /32 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

DOCTOR JOHN 

By FRANCES B. THOMPSON, Illus. by James David Johnson ~ 
Ages 5-8 / 32 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 
WONDERFUL WHEELS 

By FEENIE ZINER, Illus. by Gene Holtan 

Ages 8-10 / 22 pages / Library Binding / $2.00 

NET PRICE INCLUDES DISCOUNT AND LIBRARY BINDING 
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Write for the new catalog 5 

containing all Melmont titles. 0: 


Includes a subject index. re 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC 
a division of Carl J. Leibel, Inc. La Puente, Calife 





